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Retreat for Children 


By Joun B. SHEER, C.S.P. 


In an essay on “Youth and Emo- 
tion,’ John Ayscough says that only 
children and very old priests know how 
to preach to children. Talking to 
teen-agers on things of the spirit is no 
sinecure. I know a veteran missionary 
who would rather face a full cathedral 
of adults than a chapel-full of children. 
But the work pays its reward in a feel- 
ing of substantial accomplishment. 
Young minds and wills are plastic and 
pliant, and a retreat-master can do 
much in a few days to shape and mould 
a child’s attitude towards God and re- 
ligion. 

If the exercises are held at a retreat- 
house, the element of adventure helps 
the priest. A night or two away from 
home is an event for adolescents, and 
every moment of the episode stamps 
itself on the memory of the little ones. 
Their mothers and school chums usu- 
ally have to listen for weeks to the 
tales of the pillow-fights and Father’s 
story about the Gremlin and the girl. 

The right attitude is imperative. 
The best way to kill a children’s re- 
treat is to talk down to the audience 
with a condescending and paternal 
air. Begin the first conference with 
“My dear little children,’ and you 


will see fire in their eyes. Like adults, 
children want to be addressed on their 
own level. That means a certain 
amount of respect for their feelings and 
opinions. It means also an interest 
in various phases of their life and oc- 
cupations. Any retreat preacher who 
manifests a conviction that children 
should be seen and not heard will cer- 
tainly not be heard. Children are 
people. 


General Character of Conferences 


Humor is quite necessary in talking 
to children. It wins good-will and 
interest as well. But it must be ob- 
vious humor, and it may be very ripe 
“corn.’”’ Above all, it must serve a 
useful purpose, the purpose for which 
the preacher and listeners are sacrific- 
ing precious time. 

Exaggeration, puns, parodies, in- 
congruities and peculiar traits of promi- 
nent people are appropriate—even 
spontaneous wit, if it works. Juvenile 
minds fatigue easily; yet, the retreat- 
master must retain control of the chil- 
dren’s attention. A funny anecdote 
now and then serves to relax the men- 
tal tension in a child whose mind is un- 
accustomed to concentration. But 
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the story, joke or allusion should be 
relevant to the point under discussion: 
that story about the shaggy dog on the 
ceiling has no relation to prayer. And 
the story must be in good taste: bed- 
bugs and smells and flying-pigeons are 
taboo. In some conferences, it is best 
to pass up any temptation to be funny; 
the Holy Eucharist, for instance, is 
too sacred to lend itself to amusing 
illustrations. 

Stories, stories, stories, are abso- 
lutely indispensable in a conference for 
children. Except for magicians and 
face-contortionists, any man who tries 
to speak to children without telling 
stories will soon find a fidgety, jittery 
mass of eels before him. And the 
stories had better be modern. Im- 
agine a twelve-year old, nurtured on 
Terry and the Pirates, listening to a 
quaint tale of King Archibald and the 
Fairy Prince. 

Those stories are best which are 
taken from the world of our time, the 
world these children know and love. 
Preferable are stories of this very 
month and year. We forget that we 
are growing older and our childhood 
and youth are a timeless now in our 
memories, but a conversation with a 
teen-ager will enlighten us. I remem- 
ber talking recently with a little fellow 
about stars of the sport world; he was 
well acquainted with the big names of 
to-day, but he had never heard of 
Babe Ruth or Jack Dempsey. Tales 
of the recent past may seem to the 
boy or girl of 1946 just as ancient as 
Cornelia and her jewels. The news- 
paper is the logical source for good up- 
to-date stories that will hold the inter- 
est of youth. Or the archaic tales 
usually found in books of Sermon Illus- 
trations for Children can be remodelled 
to practical purposes by simply chang- 
ing the circumstances of time and place. 


The matter of “silence” presents a 
dilemma. Some retreat-masters claim 
that children must maintain a rigorous 
silence; others say that silence only 
makes them fret and fume and sulk in 
voiceless woe. On the one hand, then, 
stern insistence on absolute muteness 
is very hard, yet to ignore the question 
of silence altogether is most unwise; 
say nothing about it and you will have 
a garrulous, gabbling brood on your 
hands. The wiser course would be to 
encourage it without demanding and 
enforcing it under martial law. 


Order of Subjects 


For the guidance of young priests 
who have had no experience in giving 
Children’s Retreats, I might offer the 
following suggestions to aid them in 
the preparation of their conferences. 

First, there is the question of the 
order of subjects. Some preachers feel 
that the topics should be arranged in a 
logical order, each conference flowing 
naturally out of the preceding talk 
and logically linking up with the next. 
This is systematic and methodical, but 
not very practical. In the first place, 
children do not notice the order, and, 
secondly, the finest scheme of subjects 
usually has a few links that are above 
the mentality or the interest of the 
children. 

Rather than strive for an objec- 
tively logical order, it seems better to 
adopt an order of subjects addressed 
to the actual needs of the children. 
Find out first what they really do in 
their religious life. For instance, they 
pray, they receive Communion, they 
go to Confession, they wonder about 
their vocation in life. Why not com- 
pose an outline of subjects that would 
help them to gain more from their re- 
ligious practices, and to solve their 
real problems? A sermon on death, 
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for instance, is so much wasted breath; 
to the young, the Four Last Things 
are far away and unreal. 

The first conference is an introductory 
talk to set a mood and to define the 
purpose of the retreat. The. purpose 
of life is also the purpose of a retreat: 
to know and love God. Do you know 
yourself? Not the face you see in the 
mirror—that’s not yourself. That 
changes every seven years. But do 
you know your real self, especially the 
part that interferes with your knowing 
and loving God? Under occasional 
poses of cynicism and sophistication, 
children are idealists. Do you still 
retain the ideals of your First-Com- 
munion Day? Now is the time to 
clear away the dirt that has tarnished 
them. 

In missionary sermons on salvation 
it is traditional to test money, power 
and pleasure as the ends of life. The 
child begins early to regard these as 
the great goals, and it is well to dis- 
abuse him of his false notion as soon as 
possible. It must be done, of course, 
by way of stories: wealth, pleasure 
and power are meaningless abstrac- 
tions to the child. 

In speaking of the need for silence, 
quiet might be compared to a photog- 
rapher’s dark-room; as the developer 
shuts out all glare so that he might 
bring out clearly the lines of a picture, 
so the retreatant shuts out the noise 
and glare of the world in order to de- 
velop more clearly the image of God on 
his soul. 


Cultivating the Right Idea of God 


The second conference subject might 
well be the right idea of God. Mother 
Stuart, in her book on the education 
of Catholic girls, says that special em- 
phasis should be given to the formation 
of correct ideas of God. Too often the 


child considers God as a’ policeman 
with a nasty disposition. The results 
can be tragic. Young people must be 
taught that God is Love, not in a sen- 
timental way, but simply by showing 
Christ as the mirror of God. His love 
for John, for Peter, Judas; for His 
Blessed Mother, for Mary and Mar- 
tha, for the poor, the lame, the blind; 
His love for sinners: “Seven times He 
spoke, seven words of love—and all 
three hours His silence cried for pity 
on the souls of men: Jesus, Our Love, 
is crucified.” And as though His ac- 
tions were not enough, He told little 
stories, parables, to show God’s love: 
the Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan, 
the Good Shepherd. 

His love makes Him want to be with 
us. He did not leave us orphans. He 
left us Baptism whereby we are 
adopted into God’s family as brothers 
and sisters of Christ. And He comes 
back and back again to us in the ap- 
pearance of a little piece of bread. 

.Consider the personal quality of His 
love. President Truman loves all 
Americans vaguely and generally, but 
God loves us personally. ‘If you were 
the only girl in the world, and I was 
the only boy’’—so runs an old song. 
If you were the only person in the 
world, God would not love you more 
than He does now, for His love is in- 
finitely personal. God knows us by 
our first names, and knew years ago 
the things we are just finding out 
about ourselves. He never forgets: 
you may walk down the avenue, or 
fall asleep, with never a thought of 
Him. But He never forgets: no 
bridegroom was ever as deeply in love 
with his bride as God with you. 
Surely, God is wisdom and power and 
justice, but, above all, He is Love and 
wants us to love Him. 

This second conference is usually 
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given in-the morning after the intro- 
ductory conference of the preceding 
evening. The subject-matter, in so 
far as wrong concepts of God are in- 
volved, lends itself to humorous illus- 
trations. As the day wears on, a more 
sober mood is fitting. Mencken writes 
somewhere, and correctly, that we 
read prose in the morning, but poetry 
only at evening. Those subjects, 
therefore, that require a more solemn 
style of presentation, should be de- 
ferred to the afternoon or evening. 
The Passion, for instance, is not an 
after-breakfast topic. 


Stressing the Natural Virtues 


The third conference can be devoted 
to natural virtues. The charge has 
been levelled at Catholic children that 
they are inferior to non-Catholics in 
moral virtues. Specifically, it has 
been alleged that Catholic school 
children lie, cheat and steal beyond 
the mean of juvenile behavior. Such 
a charge can of course never be proved, 
but Catholic children should be urged 
to become so conspicuously superior in 
natural virtues that such a charge will 
seem absurd. And retreat-masters 
(and teachers as well) should, in 
preaching the supernatural virtues, re- 
member to place proper emphasis on 
the natural. It was good for Peter to 
be on Mount Thabor with the trans- 
figured Christ, but it was also good for 
him to “‘walk honestly and justly” in 
his daily life. 

The little ones need to be reminded 
to use prudence in reading, in enter- 
tainment, in choice of friends; to have 
temperance in their appetites and de- 
sires; to have fortitude in the face of 
difficulty. Antidisestablishmentarian- 
ism is the longest word in the language, 
but the hardest to say is sometimes 
“no.” Like many good Catholic 


adults, children will have strange no- 
tions about the virtue of justice. 
Cheating in examinations they may 
consider a mere peccadillo, and the 
taking of souvenirs a most commend- 
able practice. Woolworth’s is a happy 
hunting ground as long as you don’t 
get caught, and hotel silverware and 
linens are held in trust for the clever. 
A conference on these natural virtues 
can relieve children of many false no- 
tions, and at the same time point to 
natural virtue as the foundation of the 
supernatural. 


Confession, Communion and Prayer 


The fourth conference can deal with 
Confession. First, the malice of sin 
and its evil effects should be described. 
With children, it is more effective to 
show what sin did to Christ than to re- 
late its present effect on our souls and 
its future results at the Judgment. 
Two specific cautions might be men- 
tioned to children: first, that we can- 
not trust our feelings to find out what 
is a sin, and, secondly, that, practi- 
cally, we ought to ignore the difference 
between venial and mortal sin. How 
often you hear a child say: ‘Oh, it 
was only venial!’’ That is equivalent 
to saying: “I kicked my mother, but 
that’s not as bad as stabbing her.”’ 

The cure for sin is Confession. To 
refresh their memories, the children 
should be given a brief outline of the 
requisites for a good confession. In 
some places, it is still a practice to 
herd the children together for Con- 
fession—a most unwise procedure. 
The practice is fraught with the dan- 
ger of sacrilegious confessions. The 
child who has committed a serious sin 
must make his confession to a priest 
he knows so well: he is ashamed, 
mumbles, hides the facts and lies 
about them. Let us hope that such 
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cases are rare, but the retreat-master 
must try to prevent such cases by in- 
sisting in his conference on the need of 
honesty and of contrition. Real sor- 
row means “being sorry enough to 
quit it,” as one boy said. This angle 
of the imperative need of a firm pur- 
pose of amendment should also be 
stressed. Confession not only removes 
an ulcerous sin, but also enables the 
patient to get well. 

The fifth conference can be devoted 
to Holy Communion. It will usually 
touch on the various details of the 
Banquet before the Tragedy, all the 
tender and sacred lights and shadows 
that accompanied the institution of 
the Sacrament. The need of reverence 
in receiving is a necessary point for 
consideration. Unless they are spiritu- 
ally prepared, even daily communi- 
cants might gradually lose a sense of 
the Real Presence as Judas lost an 
awareness of Christ’s divinity. Many 
touching stories of reverence for the 
Blessed Sacrament have come out of 
this war. Another point that should 
be made is that of kindness as a fruit of 
the Sacrament. The theologians list 
fraternal union as one of the chief ef- 
fects of receiving the Sacrament. 
Gossip, under both heads of detraction 
and calumny, should not be so much 
as mentioned among those whose 
tongues have touched the Body of the 
Lord. 

The sixth conference would cover the 
subject of prayer. This would be the 
morning conference of the last day. 
“The standard pattern is still good— 
that is, to discuss prayer under the 
headings of adoration, thanksgiving, 
reparation and petition. Two impor- 
tant points that deserve special treat- 
ment in a retreat conference for 
children are the conversational feature 
of prayer and the need of simple affec- 


tion. Too often children think of 
prayer as some kind of extraordinary 
ecstatic experience; they don’t feel 
any mystical bliss in their prayers, 
and they tend to consider them useless. 
But tell them that it’s just conversa- 
tion—a chat like the chat with friend 
Annabella, except that it has a pur- 
pose. Again, their prayers should ex- 
press what they really feel in their 
hearts; they need not be masterpieces 
of English composition. If they find 
that book-prayers do not represent 
what they feel, let them make up their 
own prayers as did the Little Flower. 
Else they might hear Our Lord say: 
“These people honor Me with their 
lips, but their hearts are far from Me.” 


On Vocations 


The seventh conference could deal 
with vocations—vocations to marriage 
as well as to the Religious life. The 
prime requisites for a Religious voca- 
tion are good health and a firm desire 
to do the will of God in Religion. 
Children usually want signs which are 
more specific and definite, and which 
we cannot give them. But we can re- 
lieve them of false notions, such as the 
idea that a vocation is the whisper 
of voices like the voices that called Joan 
of Arc, and the notion that a vocation 
must entail a sentimental attraction to 
the life of a Religious. Many a girl that 
hated the idea of wrapping up in yards 
and yards of black cloth has made a 
good nun. And certain young fellows, 
on the other hand, who haunted the 
parish rectory never had the stamina 
to stand the strain of seminary life. 
As for signs that negative a vocation, 
selfishness, sadness and conceit might 
be mentioned—with appropriate hu- 
morous illustrations. 

The question of marriage demands 
a careful treatment, and its treatment 
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in a conference depends, in matter and 
manner, on the age of the retreatants. 
If there is a wide diversity in age, it is 
best to separate the children into two 
groups and to give them talks on mar- 
riage suitable to their years. But the 
talks should be pleas for purity as a 
preparation for the bridal ceremony, 
rather than lessons in Canon Law. 


The Final Conference 


The eighth and final conference ought 
to be dedicated to Our Blessed Mother. 
Many a child, while on retreat, has dis- 
covered her as a mother for the first 
time in life. A successful device in 
preaching this conference is to take a 
word (e.g., Mary), and use each letter 
to represent a virtue in Our Lady. 
The whole talk is therefore built upon 
the word. This device keeps and 
holds interest. The children try to 
guess the virtues as the conference pro- 
ceeds. Don’t tell them at the begin- 
ning of the talk! Moreover, the word 
becomes firmly fixed in their memories 
and (let us hope) the virtues as well. 

If the preacher is not a purist, and 
does not consider it irreverent, he 
might take the slang word for ‘‘ideal,”’ 
namely “peach,” and point to Mary 
as the ideal of Purity, Earnestness, 
Affection, Charity and Humility. And 


in concluding a talk on Mary, the 
children should be reminded to pray 
to her as well as to imitate her. For 
high-school girls conversant with The 
Merchant of Venice, Mary as the Portia 
who never lost a case in nineteen cen- 
turies is a striking figure. 

Even for boys, a concluding confer- 
ence on Mary is most appropriate. A 
talk on the Indwelling Holy Spirit 
might be a good substitute; it needs, 
however, very special and careful 
preparation in order to make the Holy 
Spirit a convincing reality. In cases 
wherein the retreat-master suspects 
that impurity is a prevailing sin among 
the boys, then such a conference is 
badly needed to convince the unfor- 
tunates that their bodies are the 
temples of the Holy Ghost. 

A retreat to children should be a 
satisfying experience for any priest. 
It is very wrong to feel that giving re- 
treats to adults is “saving the saved,”’ 
and to say that the average adult re- 
treatant wouldn’t know how to com- 
mit a mortal sin if she tried. Yet, a 
priest finishes a children’s retreat with 
a greater sense of accomplishment: 
their wills are amenable and pliant, 
and they are in a dangerous phase of 
life. Whatsoever he does unto these 
little ones, he does unto Christ. 











Inscriptions Recently Discovered Near 
Jerusalem 


By James M. Vosté8, O.P. 


As soon as I read the first reports 
about these inscriptions (interpreted 
by Professor E. Sukenik of the Jewish 
University of Jerusalem as bitter 
lamentations over the death of Jesus 
crucified), being skeptical about this 
interpretation I wrote on October 5 
to Father M. Abel, O.P., Professor of 
Greek Epigraphy and Archeology in 
the Dominican School of Jerusalem and 
Consultor of the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission, asking for detailed in- 
formation on this matter. Having re- 
ceived my letter on November 9, 1945, 
he answered as follows on November 
12, expressly authorizing me to pub- 
lish his conclusions on account of the 
worldwide notoriety given to the false 
interpretation. 

The readers of this esteemed RE- 
VIEW will remember that the question 
concerns two small inscriptions, each 
consisting of two words written in 
Greek characters on two ossuaries: 
Tésous Iou and Jésous Aloth. On the 
four sides of the second ossuary a cross 
had been crudely traced in charcoal in 
the form of the old Hebrew tau—that 
is, in the form of a Greek cross having 
the same length in all four directions. 

“There is no reason,” writes Father 
Abel, ‘“‘to interpret the two ‘etiquettes’ 
otherwise than as the graffiti found in 
so many other inscriptions. Jésous 
Aloth= Jesus (surnamed) Aloth; com- 
pare Judas Iscarioth, Phineas Klous- 
oth (Bella Iud., IV, iv, 2), and Nab- 
oth as other masculine names in 
-oth. In the Greek (Septuagint) ver- 
ston of the Old Testament, aloth ren- 


ders the Hebrew ahaloth (= aloe, the 
perfume and plant). Persons may 
bear the names of aromatics (Job, xliii. 
14) or of a tree (IV Kings, xv. 30, ’Elah; 
Theennas = fig-tree is found on the 
ossuary described in the Revue Bibli- 
que, 1913, n. 14, p. 275). 

“The second of the ossuaries in 
question bears clearly Jésous Jou, 
traced with charcoal; this is regularly 
translated as ‘Jesus (son) of Jehu.’ 
Tou is the indeclinable transcription 
of the Hebrew Jehu’ (a prophet, son of 
Hanani; also the King of Israel who 
extirpated the cult of Baal) as found 
in the Septuagint, in Aquila and 
Symmachus, in Clement of Alexandria, 
etc. This is a common reading founded 
on custom (see also Miiller and Nikas 
Bees, ‘Inschriften der Jiidischen Kata- 
combe am Monteverde zu Rom,’ 1919, 
n. 146, p. 137: enthade keite Iou = here 
lies Jehu). Furthermore, it is possible 
to obtain a still more simple explana- 
tion if one takes into account some 
traces of strokes with charcoal follow- 
ing Jou on the side of the Jerusalem 
ossuary. These would suggest the 
reading [ésous Ioudou = Jesus, son of 
Judas. 


The Supposed ‘‘Lamentations’’ 


“There is nothing that justifies one 
in considering aloth and tou as inter- 
jections expressive of grief (and it is 
in these two words alone that the bitter 
lamentations over the death of Jesus 
are supposed to exist). The tou of 
the Greek tragedians certainly seems 
strange and out-of-place. on these 
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humble coffins of ‘nari’; besides, this 
interjection is usually found doubled 
(tou, tou) or tripled (iou, cou, tou), and 
can express joy as well as sorrow. 
Again, the use of the interjection alah in 
a plural or an infinitive form (aloth) has 
still to be proved. All these assump- 
tions, then, aremere fantasy, and furnish 
no grounds for challenging belief in the 
resurrection of Jesus—as a Mohamme- 
dan paper has claimed, in its anxiety to 
find in these inscriptions someconfirma- 
tion of the Koran. Still less do they af- 
ford any legitimate reason for the es- 
tablishment >f a new ‘Garden Tomb’! 
to the south of the Holy City by some 
transoceanic visitor. 

“Doubtless, the general public is un- 
aware that the name Jésous (a helleni- 
zation of the Hebrew Yehoshua or 
Yeshua) was in frequent use during the 
Herodian epoch. Thus, in the list of 
the high-priests of this period appear 
the following names: Jesus, son of 
Phiabi; Jesus, son of Seé or Sié; Jesus, 
son of Domnaios; Jesus, son of Gam- 
aliel; Jesus, son of Sapphias. There 
were, besides, two priests of this 
name who espoused the side of Titus; 
also the peasant Jesus, son of Ananos, 
who towards the end of the siege never 
ceased to cry ‘Woe, woe, to Jerusa- 
lem!’ until the day when he was struck 
dead on the rampart. The ossuaries 
found in the outskirts of Jerusalem 
during the past seventy years have 
also proved the extensive use of the 
name either in its Hebrew or in its 
Greek form. In the well-known col- 
lection of Clermont-Ganneau (‘Arche- 
ological Researches in Palestine during 
the Years 1873-1874,’ Vol. I, n. 22, p. 
409), Iésous is found in two inscrip- 
tions. In 1913, we ourselves also 


found to the north of the city among 


1Cfr. H. Vincent in Revue Bibl. (1925), 
pp. 401-435. 


numerous ossuaries the name Jésous 
artistically engraved on a cover deco- 
rated with a certain pretentiousness.? 


Significance of the Charcoal Crosses 


“The presence of four little crosses 
(+) traced with charcoal on the four 
vertical sides of one of the ossuaries 
has provoked still more excitement. 
The sign in itself is very old, for it is 
the letter tau, a symbol which means 
‘par excellence’ (+ and X of the old 
Hebrew alphabet), and is also a pro- 
fane token to symbolize sacred things. 
See Job (Hebr.), xxxi. 35, and espe- 
cially Ezech., ix. 4, 6, with the inter- 
pretation of the doctors of the Law 
according to Origen (P. G., XIII, im 
Ezech., loc. cit., coll. 799 sqq ) On the 
coins of the second revolt (Aa.p. 132- 
135), the little cross seen above the 
figure of the Sanctuary of Jerusalem 
(+) is a simplification of the star of 
Jacob, which appears very clearly 
drawn on coins of other issues. 

“However, one may not summarily 
dismiss the hypothesis—or, if you 
will, the possible solution—of the cross 
being a Christian sign, since such an 
hypothesis could appeal to discoveries 
already quite old, although, when 
made, the discoveries did not stir up 
the interest of the whole world. In 
Clermont-Ganneau (op. cit., Vol. I, p. 
409, n. 22) we find that a hurriedly 
traced cross precedes the repeated 
name of Jésous. In n. 11, p. 403, a 
much better-drawn cross is found 
under the name Jehudah (= Judas). 
Also in n. 29, p. 411, we find an at- 
tempt at a ‘crux immissa,’ which sup- 
poses a rather long evolution of the 
symbol. As these ossuaries were all 
found in the same grotto with several 


2Cfr. M. Abel, “Tombeau et Ossuaires 
juifs recémment découverts,” in Revue Bibl. 
(1913), n. 11 (in Collection of the Biblical and 
Archeological School O.P.). e 
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others genuinely Jewish, the learned 
archeologist concluded: (1) that these 
ossuaries must be dated over a long 
period, from the first to the fourth 
century; (2) that a certain number of 
persons among the deceased, either of 
Jewish or Greek tongue or bilingual, 
had embraced Christianity at some 
undetermined time; (3) that the pe- 
riod of the ‘ossilegium’ should not be 
limited to Titus nor to Hadrian. We 
may also recall here the conclusions of 
Father H. Vincent, O.P., with regard 
to the supposed epitaph of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ hawked before Berlin 
audiences by Professor Sukenik:* “The 
association (of the ossuaries) with 
manifestly Christian ‘objects in one 
sepulchral cavern, with even some 
evident crosses engraved on the walls, 
suggests a prolonged utilization, at 
least up to the epoch of the Severi: 
from the year 200 before until 200 after 
Our Lord.’ 


Conclusion 


“Consequently, from the presence 
of the four crosses roughly drawn in 
charcoal, it is not necessary to con- 
clude that the bones contained in the 
‘ostotheca’ (to use the technical term) 


3H. Vincent, “Epitaphe prétendue de 
N.-S. Jésus-Christ” in Rendiconti della Ponti- 
ficia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, VII 
(1931), pp. 226-231. 

4H. Vincent, “Sur la date des ossuaires 
juifs,” in Revue Biblique, XLIII (1934), p. 
564. 


had any, relation to a person recently 
crucified, around whom the kinsfolk 
shouted ‘Jou, tou, tou!’ from grief, in 
imitation of the choruses of Sophocles 
and A¥schylus. 

“It is really a shame that one should 
be forced to waste time in refuting 
such ineptitudes. Professor Sukenik 
(who, it seems, has grouped together 
the data of the Talmud on the‘ossile- 
gium’) should have remembered the 
following text from the Talmud of 
Jerusalem: ‘It has been taught that 
at the moment of the assembling of 
the bones (as distinct from the burial) 
no complaint, no lamentations, no 


prayer for those who are in mourning, . 


no consolations, shall be recited. Ac- 
cording to the rabbins, some praises 
to God were pronounced relating to 
immortality.’® 

“According as other houses are 
built in the environs of Jerusalem, 
fresh discoveries of ‘ostotheca’ may 
be anticipated during the digging of 
their foundations; and if the name of 
Tésous again appears, we may expect 
some new sensational report. In the 
opinion of even some Jewish profes- 
sors, this type of sophistry does not 
contribute to the good repute of the 
‘Ouniversitah ha-‘ibrith’ (Hebrew Uni- 
versity) of Jerusalem.” 
~ 8 Schwab, “Le Talmud de Jérusalem,”’ 
V (translated by Pesahim), chapter viii, 8. 
For the symbol of the cross on figured monu- 


ments before Constantine, see Sulzberger, 
“‘Byzantion,” II (1925), pp. 366 sqq. 
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Religion and the Returned Soldier 


By CHARLES A. CURRAN, PH.D 


All of us are faced now with the 
rapidly increasing number of returned 
soldiers that are coming back to us. 
Much is being written and said about 
these men. They themselves, it seems, 
are beginning to resent the implica- 
tions that we civilians consider them 
problems. However, in fairness, I 
think one can say that the motive of 
most of these discussions has been a 
- genuine desire to understand these 
soldiers in order to do those things 
which are likely to be both consider- 
ate and of the greatest assistance. 
Certainly, most of these men have been 
through experiences that ordinarily 
would never be encountered in civilian 
life. It seems probable, then, that 
for many of them these experiences 
will leave lasting effects. Home and 
family life, school, college, civil and 
parochial affairs cannot help but be 
affected. Only by thinking through 
these questions together can we pre- 
pare ourselves to understand and ade- 
quately to minister to these returned 
men and their needs. 

There are undoubtedly many needs 
which these men have in returning to 
civilian life—some common to all and 
some more or less peculiar to individ- 
uals or particular classes, like the am- 
putees or battle-fatigue groups. To 
meet these needs we shall have to call 
upon all our medical, psychological, 
economic, and social resources. How- 
ever, in our desire to cope with a vast 
number of these exigencies, we priests 
especially may perhaps overlook one 
aspect—indeed, the most central as- 
pect of this question. We know theo- 


logically and _  philosophically—and 
there is definite experimental evidence 
to support this—that a basic need of 
these men is and will be religion. One 
can, of course, immediately raise the 
objection of various surveys, chap- 
lains’ reports, etc., which show that 
soldiers are far from religious—that, 
on the contrary, some people have even 
felt that they were, on the whole, ir- 
religious. Even if this be true, it does 
not, I think, touch the central point, 
It is one thing, psychologically, to have 
a basic need that is unfulfilled; it is 
another, and usually a quite involved 
process, to gain insight into that need 
and find proper ways to fulfill it. That 
many of these men may not know of 
this religious need, and may in fact be 
seeking something the exact opposite, 
does not change the need. It only 
places greater responsibility on us as 
priests to understand them, and to 
handle intelligently and skillfully every 
even chance contact with them, that 
they may be enabled increasingly to 
gain insight into this religious need. 
This, I believe, will be our most sig- 
nificant service to the returned sol- 
dier. 


Self-Revelation of Returned Soldier 


Certain material is now at hand 
that may prove of some value in un- 
derstanding this religious need. There 
is available word-for-word typescripts 
of interviews. A technique has been 
developed by which interviews are 
reported exactly as they are expressed, 
except for the removal of all identify- 
ing material. The following is an ex- 
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cerpt from one of these interviews in periences abroad, seem to build 





which a soldier in his own words states up to a real need of religion. 
his needs. C: Yes (pause). 
T: Would you care to speak of the— 
those things in which you feel re- 
T: Would you care to speak a little ligion could be helpful? 
more of your own feelings on ©: 1 don't know just what you 
just the reasons why you feel mean—things in which religion 
religion would be of value for can be helpful. You mean in 
you? those fears? 
: “Well, one thing, I guess I’ll be T: Yes; that is, your seeing religion 
taking it up on my own accord. “ possible help for those dis- 
I h x urbances. 
ae Unto seen fee C: Well, I went through so much, it 


gion, but never went in for it be- 
fore. I always felt very strongly 
towards it, but never had a 
chance to develop it. I mean 
I never went in for it, but since 
I’ve been laid up in the hospital 
I felt the need of it and I’ll have 
plenty of time to study. 

: While your background has not 
been any too religious even 
though you thought about things 
religious, it was the hospital ex- 
perience that really brought you 
a real religious need. 

: Ves, I believe it was (pause). I 
always thought about it but 
never felt I needed any help. 
Felt I could get along by myself. 
As a child I would go to church 
sometimes, but I don’t know why 
I was never baptized. 

: That is, as a child you did go to 
church but you never made any 
formal entrance into church by 
baptism. 

: Perhaps being away from home 
so much—no one to see me—I 
get rather lonesome at times, and 
then I’ve known a lot of boys 
that have gone to church. Of 
course, I didn’t go to church 
when I went overseas. I don’t 
know—teligion seems to make 
things a little closer to me, seems 
to make me feel relaxed. I have 
often felt the need. I think it is 
something I’ve missed. Prayer 
seemed to make those boys more 
peaceful. 

: You think that prayer and the 
realization of a sort of relaxing 
influence that it has—all those 
things, and especially your ex- 


is kinda hard to talk about it. 


T: You find it kinda hard to talk 


30 


about it? 

Yes, it is kinda hard (pause). 
But I do feel that religion could 
help me (pause). Those boys 
who had it seemed to get along a 
a lot better. You could see it 
helped them. What little I’ve 
gotten so far has helped me too. 


: You pretty definitely are con- 
. vinced of the value of religion to 


you in your own difficulty, and 
you have actually seen it work in 
others. It has brought you acer- 
tain sense of value just in what 
you have so far (pause). Often- 
times, if you feel free to talk it 
can be quite helpful. I’d like you 
to feel free to talk about yourself, 
if you wish (pause). You seem 
to feel convinced that religion 
will offer a means of solution. 


: Yes, I really do. 
: Yes, I think it is good to feel 


very free in a relationship of this 
sort, and I think the insight you 
do have as to religion offering a 
real solution is very worthwhile, 
but I think too it is very good 
that you can feel free to talk 
about yourself. 


: I have an insight into my illness; 


I know what can be done and 
all that. I think religion can be 
of real helptome. I think I have 
always felt that to a certain ex- 
tent, and I want to know more 
about it. 


: It is fairly clear that the religious 


interest has always been there. 
It is just that this illness has 
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: Yes, that is true. 


: Those 


_ brought it clear-cut before your 


mind, even though it was always 
there. 


: I believe that is right (pause). 
: Would you care to speak a little 


more of the aid the discussions 
with the Chaplain brought you 
and the satisfactions you thought 
were there? 


: Well, perhaps I could say that he 


gave me a different outlook on 
life. He explained to me about 
death and other things which I 
have never known before, and 
things which I had always feared. 
He explained to me that it 
wasn’t fear; it was just some- 
thing new. That outlook was 
very helpful. He explained how, 
if a little baby before birth were 
asked if he wanted to come out 
to life, he would more or less 
object. This he applied to us in 
life. He told me that where there 
was a will there was hope. 


: The whole question of death was 


very disturbing to you. It is 
much clearer from the religious 
point of view. 

I guess it 
comes when you are away from 
home, and then I felt that was 
when the religion would help 
me. I wish I could have had 
this before I went across. It 
would have helped. 


: The possibility of being faced 


with death and the fear of the 
unknown is the biggest thing. 
If you could have had the reli- 
gious point of view, it would have 
been quite helpful for you before 
you went across. 


: Yes, I am quite sure it would 


have. All these things which I 
should have known, I was never 
instructed that way. I just 
missed that, and then before that 
I never felt the need. 

things the Chaplain 
brought you were things you did 
not feel the need of before, and 
you regret you didn’t have them 
before you went across? 


: I regretted it very much, but I 


do not feel too deeply responsible 


: No, it ‘didn’t. 


: That is right. 


because those things should have 
been brought before me when I 
was growing up. : 


: You feel some responsibility, but 


also a feeling that you did not 
have those things when you 
should have had them (pause). 
One of the biggest things which 
the discussion with the Chap- 
lain brought you was a real 
sense of the understanding of 
death and a way out of fear of 
the unknown which was so dis- 
turbing because you had no un- 
derstanding. 


C: Yes, but I guess those thoughts 


still bother me more or less. 


T: It’s very clear that just the dis- 


cussion with the Chaplain didn’t 
solve it entirely. 

It seems it will 
take more than that to get at 
these things. 


: The thoughts are still there and 


the background is pretty deep— 
something that cannot be quickly 
controlled by a new point of view. 


: This I don’t doubt now—that 


I have a different outlook on 
life—that is not entirely the solu- 
tion. If it were entirely the 
solution I would have been well 
overnight. 


: It is very clear that, while it has 


been helpful to have this new 
understanding, it hasn’t solved 


everything. 


: No, it hasn’t solved everything. 


It is very clear in my mind that 
something in my life is missing. . . 


T: There is something there that 


is not the way you want it. 

I have seen a 
great deal of this type of thing in 
the Army. I have seen what it 
can do to people, and I guess I 
have a fear of its happening to 
me. 


: The very associations that you 


have had recently have built up 
another fear. 


: Yes, the associations have both- 


ered me greatly. 


: You seem to feel that what has 


happened to others may take 
place in you. 
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C: Yes, and it is very difficult to 
take those thoughts out and to 
relieve some of the pressures, 
and, as I said before, religion 
may help me not only in that, 
but to make a better life, to give 
me a better outlook on life, to be 
of more good to society and to 
have a basic interest. I believe 
up to this time I have had noth- 
ing to believe. 

T: You want something to tie up to. 
You have never really had that 
before. You want religion as an 
aid against fears and to clear up 
some of those ideas, and you 
feel that it will give you some 
purpose in life and some value to 
what you do. 

C: That’s right, and I have seen 
from a child what broken homes 
mean to people, how they dis- 
turb people, etc., and I have 
made up my mind that I will 
not have such a home. Having 
religion can be a help in this and 
in stabilizing the home. 

T: You are being very honest, and 
you see pretty deeply in your 
life the effects of a broken home 
and you don’t want that to hap- 
pen to your home. You feel that 
religion would be a real aid in 
stabilizing your own home. 

: Ves, that is very true (pause). 

: There are a lot of motivations 
for religion not only in the im- 
mediate trouble you are having, 
but in giving you a purpose in 
life and in stabilizing your own 
home life. 


HO 


Basic Needs of Returned Soldier 


Here in this intimate revelation of 
the way a soldier feels, we get a picture 
of deep basic needs. Significant to 
note is the emphasis he places on the 
religious need which came to him in the 
hospital. He turns to religion now 
from an independent choice and a 
conviction of its value for him, al- 
though he never felt the need before. 
This conviction is not emotional. 
While it is true that he was lonesome, 


he has objective evidence from his ex- 
periences overseas that the religious 
boys seemed much more able to get 
along. He sees objectively, too, that 
prayer has been a help for him—that 
it, as he says, has brought things 
closer and made him more relaxed. 

He then delicately suggests and the 
counsellor wisely, I think, refrains 
from insisting, that he has an even 
deeper and more personal reason for 
wanting religion. He is greatly dis- 
turbed by what he calls “unpleasant 
thoughts,’’ which we know later to be 
extremely deep fears that he cannot 
readily talk about. Here, too, he 
feels religion will definitely help him. 

Another significant factor that he 
sees is that the religious viewpoint 
will give him a different outlook on 
life; that it has enabled him to be less 
afraid of death and that it will help in 
other fears. Religion and a secure 
home, he is convinced, go together. 
Since he wants a good home life for his 
wife and family, his home must be 
founded on religion. He can see the 
preventative value religion has in pre- 
serving a home. He feels the insecu- 
rity and misery of his own home life was 
due in no small way to the complete 
lack of super-natural values. 

It is quite striking to note how the 
soldier repeatedly emphasized that, 
while he had a vague desire for religion 
before, it was the experiences in the 
war that really brought on his deep 
need. When these real pressures 
came, unfortunately he had no reli- 
gious support. It is worth noting too, 
I think, the caution with which the 
counsellor speaks here. He does not 
push the soldier, but lets him develop 
his own ideas slowly and easily. This 
enables the soldier to say frankly that 
he still has very disturbing thoughts. 
He is quite frank in saying too, and we 
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must believe him because he speaks 
from intense experience, that this new 
religious viewpoint has not been able 
to solve all his problems. That is to 
say that the intellectual understanding 
of the ultimate aims and goals of life, 
while necessary and essential, is not 
the whole of the problem of the sol- 
dier’s adjustment to normality. This 
soldier is sure, as he says, that some- 
thing is missing in his life. While the 
lack of religion has been a great factor, 
there are other things missing too, 
things he must think through thor- 
oughly and consistently and then set 
about to supply. : 

He then observes how his experi- 
ences in hospitals have made him 
deeply aware of what can become of 
people who give in to those fears and 
cannot make a normal life adjustment. 
This anxiety creates another pressure 
in the direction of thinking out and 
coping with these problems. 

Summarizing we can say the soldier 
is convinced religion will help him: 
(1) in his personal fears and thoughts; 
(2) in planning a better life; (3) ina 
better outlook for himself; (4) in his 
family; (5) in being able to do more 
good for society; and (6) in giving 
him a basic interest. Coming from an 
irreligious and broken home, he saw 
how completely unequipped he was for 
life. 


Conclusions Confirmed by Other Studies 


This soldier’s observations do not 
constitute an isolated case. The atti- 
tudes expressed here are supported by 
a rather broad research on returned 
soldiers. This study revealed a great 
need for close family ties, love and ac- 
ceptance from others, clear purposes 
and goals, independence, and deep re- 
ligious faith. Where these were lack- 
ing, there was a very large number of 


problems. It is of value, then, for us 
to analyze why religion should be psy- 
chologically so essential to the re- 
turned soldier—why, in a sense, it is 
one of the central needs on which the 
other factors depend. 

In order to understand this more 
clearly, it seems well to discuss the 
psychological factors~that appear to 
be present when the soldier finds it 
hard to get back to non-combat or ci- 
vilian life. A series of studies have been 
recently made and a number of factors 
seem to be consistently present. In 
the first place, these people seem to be 
unhappy and dissatisfied. Oftentimes, 
too, there is noticeable dependency and 
a tendency to have others make deci- 
sions for them. There is most often, 
too, a series of significant fears, most 
of them quite vague. We have seen 
this in the excerpt just quoted. 

The following is another soldier’s 
expression of this feeling: 


“I’m too restless. I’m more ner- 
vous now than when I wasin combat. 
I have bad dreams at night—dreams 
of my buddies being shot down, and 
things like that. They’re worse now 
than when I was in combat. That 
only started about a month ago. If 
I had a job, even on the line, it 
would help.”’ 


Another soldier, after a violent ex- 
perience in combat (where, as he says, 
“‘we dived 500 feet one wing blazing 
and shot full of holes’), kept re-living 
that experience. On one occasion he 
said: 

“You do get jumpy, of course. I 
was coming down here on the train. 

I must have drowsed off. The 

ground moving past the window 

seemed to be ground rushing up to 
meet our bomber. I thought we 

were ‘coned’ and about tocrash. I 

yelled: ‘Pull out, man, pull out!’ 

Everybody in the car heard me and 

I felt very foolish.” 
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Added to these elements, intense 
hostilities are also usually present. 
These hostilities may be towards their 
home, their wife, the army, or society 
in general. We have seen one soldier’s 
deep dissatisfaction with his own home 
and consequent hostility to his parents. 
Here is another example of that: 


“Well, anyhow, it goes back to 
home life—I guess many cases do. 
Uh—my parents never got along. 
I’m the oldest of six children— 
three brothers and two sisters. Well, 
it’s hard to find a logical beginning, 
I guess, but the—I always say this, 
I, uh—I really hated to go home 
when I left work.... I hated to go 
home because I just didn’t know 
what to expect. It was always ar- 
guing, and constant disagreements.’ 


Dissatisfaction with home, inability 
to get along with brothers and sisters, 
or disharmony with a wife seemed 
commonly to go together with inabil- 
ity to get along with other soldiers, 
intense hostility to the army and to 
society in general. This hostility, in 
many instances, was so great that it 
seemed likely to produce a bitterness 
to society which eventually would pro- 
duce noticeable criminality. One 
such soldier tells of a quarrel in a 
station, when someone tried to get 
in a bus before him and where he 
“took a swing at the bus driver.” 
With intensity he said he would 
have killed the driver if he had a gun. 
Cynically he asked: “Why not? 
After all, I’ve been used to killing 
many men for less reason.” 

A noticeable body tension, which is 
usually described as “jumpiness’” or 
“jitters,” is almost always present in 
some degree. One soldier described 
it this way: 


“It was mostly officers that had 


to quit flying. Two of ’em just: 


gave up their wings. They were so 
nervous they couldn’t stand it. I 
got very nervous too. It used to be 
pretty bad before going on a mis- 
sion, and just before we got to the 
target, I'd get so bad I couldn’t 
wiggle. I was never too much both- 
ered by fighters, but flak is bad. It 
affected me worse after I got back. 
When I got home I couldn’t hold a 
cup of coffee. On my furlough I 
couldn’t sit still for a minute.”’ 


This high degree of physical tension 
seems, in fact, to be one of the main 
reasons for excessive drinking. This 
same soldier, speaking of his immediate 
return from combat, says: 


“I had been away from good 
whiskey for eleven months, and I 
was drunk for twenty-four days out 
of the twenty-four. People thought 
I was very restless, and I guess I 
was.” 


Additional Psychological Factors 


However, the most fundamental 
thing that seems to tie up all these 
other psychological factors is a con- 
sistent state of conflict and confusion. 
The lack of clear purposes and goals 
seems to be the most characteristic. 
For many, this state is so pronounced 
that the only thing that gives them any 
meaning is to be back in combat again. 
One expresses it this way: 


“I’ve got to get away from this 
school here! I’d like to go back 
across to combat. I know it’s 
foolish, but I don’t have a hell of a 
lot to lose, and I have a job there 
that I could do probably better than 
these students.” 


Another says: 


“I feel as though I should be back 
in combat. I feel so damn useless. 
I feel I’m not doing anybody any 
good. I keep asking to go overseas 
but I might back out of that if it 
were given to me.”’ 
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Summarizing then, we may say that 
fear and hostility seemed to be joined 
with confusion about goals and pur- 
poses, so that there is a more or less 
constant state of tension and dissat- 
isfaction, and the person consequently 
often seeks escape from these feelings 
in various ways. Those who find it 
hard to adjust do not know clearly 
what they want when they return from 
combat. Things which satisfy others, 
leave them dissatisfied because they 
seem meaningless and without purpose. 
We are finding out now psychologically 
that the fears and hostilities coming 
from the past remain with a person be- 
cause they have a present meaning. 
That is, if these discontentments and 
confusions could themselves be clari- 
fied, it seems very likely that the fear- 
ful and hostile feelings would gradually 
decrease. So with the returnees. If 
they could sufficiently clarify their own 
outlook and think through their per- 
sonal confusions, it is probable that 
the combat fears and resentments from 
the past would no longer have such a 
strong grip on them. 

How then do we explain the fact that 
the war and combat brought on these 
conflicts and confusions, which, if they 
existed before, were not so noticeably 
disturbing? In other words, there 
must have been something peculiar 
about the war experience which un- 
covered these deep needs which now 
are so difficult for many to satisfy. 
If we contrast the ordinary life experi- 
ence with that of the combat soldier, 
we may be able to see the issues more 
clearly. Ordinarily, a man’s life fol- 
lows the rather simple plan of going to 
school until, usually, he finishes or 
nearly finishes high school. He then 


must face certain choices and these 
will invoke some conflict and confu- 
sion. However, he can choose to go to 


college or get a job. The next choice is 
marriage. This plus his job all offer 
clear-cut goals towards which he can 
aim and normally hope to attain. 
Here we have a rather simple series 
of immediate goals, one following the 
other, that seem to absorb most peo- 
ple, and at each stage give things to 
work for. These issues become more 
complex, if, for example, an individual 
has a bad home life and is therefore 
afraid of marriage, or at least very cau- 
tious about it. Or they become com- 
plex if he tends to think beyond cer- 
tain immediate goals, to find some- 
thing lasting and permanent. They 
can be confusing, too, if unfortunately 
he fails noticeably in school, later in 
work, or in marriage. In other words, 
as factors rise either to frustrate a per- 
son in attaining these immediate goals 
or to reveal the insignificance of these 
goals, the person, unless he can find 
more ultimately satisfying aims, tends 
apparently to become more confused 
and in conflict—and likely, too, more 
fearful and hostile. 

Now, the war experience in a very 
violent manner throws into jeopardy all 
these immediate and very meaningful, 
if temporary, goals. It is most inter- 
esting to note that, if we compare the 
findings of the study previously cited, 
the degree to which these goals are 
threatened by the war seems to meas- 
ure the degree of maladjustment of the 
returned combat soldier. We notice 
that the adjusted group had security 
in their home, or/and with their wife; 
that they got along well with others 
and were therefore not hostile; that 
they had definite material goals which 
they felt were still achievable after the 
war. On the other hand, the poorly ad- 
justed group seemed to lack all of these 
things. 

There is a further difference in the 
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two groups which is also quite signifi- 
cant in the light of the nature of the 
war experience itself. It is the reli- 
gious factor. We notice it is clearly 
present in the adjusted group. As one 
expressed it: 


“Of course, I was scared but I got 
so I didn’t worry too much. After 
a couple of narrow escapes, I felt 
that, if I had come through those, 
I would probably last for fifty mis- 
sions. It did make me pray more 
earnestly and go to church more, 
though I’ve always been a good 
Catholic.” 


We remember, too, that in the ex- 
cerpt quoted at length in the first part 
of this article the war experience itself 
was often the main factor in bringing 
this religious need to light. For this 
soldier, while he felt the need for a good 
home, companionship, and achieve- 
ment most intimately, the fundamental 
need and the one on which all these 
other satisfactions hinge seemed to him 
to be religion. Now, is this only one 
soldier’s opinion, or is there a common 
content to these basic needs which 
would make religion the center and 
foundation of the others? 


Confusion Regarding Life Goals 


We have seen that confusion and 
conflict about life goals seem to go 
hand in hand with inability to adjust 
to civilian life. Further, if we analyze 
the goals which are very satisfying to 
the adjusted group, we find they con- 
tain elements of love, security, and 
self-worth. However, they are actu- 
ally only temporary means to these 
things. Ordinarily men can take one 
life goal at a time—a good job, mar- 
riage, a home, children—and focus 
successively on each. But what of the 
combat soldier? Can he, especially if 
he has not had these things before, 


ever get lasting security in them with- 
out the support of something more ul- 
timate and enduring? As we have 
seen, many of these soldiers can find 
no meaning in these goals, and those 
who do, even where they have had 
human security and love before, seem 
for the most part to find meaning in 
these temporary life goals only in con- 
junction with a religious faith in some- 
thing ultimate, permanent and endur- 
ing. It is religion that, as one soldier 
expressed it, gives stability to these 
other goals. 

We would like to propose this hypoth- 
esis. Does it not seem likely that 
really violent combat experiences have 
in them much of what in the spiritual 
life might be called the growth of in- 
sights into the transience and ultimate 
emptiness of material things? By the 
person growing in sanctity, all things 
are seen more and more in the light of 
eternity, and particular goals become 
increasingly transient and temporary. 
But, ordinarily, this is a slow develop- 
mental process where new insights are 
only arrived at as the person is able to 
cope with them. 

In the direct experience of war, how- 
ever, all the contingency and final 
meaninglessness of temporary goals are 
very quickly revealed before a man’s 
eyes. Consider how the ends in which, 
according to St. Thomas Aquinas, men 
seek happiness are made insignificant 
in the daily experience of combat. It 
would be hard ever to put meaning in 
wealth again when one has seen wiped 
out in one raid or bombardment all the 
savings, property, and possessions of 
the lifetime of a large city population. 
Honor and fame seem to turn the com- 
bat soldier sour. His thoughts and 
words almost immediately go to the 
dead. ‘They are the real heroes,” he 
will say, ‘they deserve the medals.” 
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Many even, as we know, do not wear 
their combat ribbons. Moreover, the 
daily experience of the might and 
power of large tanks, guns, bombers, 
etc., must certainly increase the sense 
of the insignificance of one man against 
all this material strength. And with 
death and destruction everywhere, in 
rotting corpses and burning cities, it is 
difficult to see how one could ever 
again value one’s body and physical 
pleasure as a lasting goal. 

These are violent insights, for which 
in many instances the young soldier is 
unprepared psychologically or spiritu- 
ally. The transiency of all the 
goals that one might direct one’s life 
towards are suddenly revealed before 
a man’s eyes. It seems likely that 
every combat soldier has had such a 
vision, whether he speaks of it or not. 
And if so, he may run from it, he may 
lose himself in drink, he may seek con- 
solation and a sense of possession in 
sexual satisfactions or other momen- 
tary releases, but can he ever again at- 
tach the same force, meaning, and se- 
curity to temporal goals? 


Religion as Stabilizing Factor 


If this is true, we have very clear 
reasons why religion is so necessary as 
a stabilizing force, and why it should 
show up so consistently as a factor in 
soldier adjustment. However, it is not 
always true that the soldier recognizes 
this need. Nor, as we have seen, is 
religion the only need that he has. 
Consequently, there is most often nec- 
essary a more or less involved process 
of thinking things through. For this 
the soldier, like everyone else, will be 
best helped by a sympathetic and un- 


derstanding acceptance on the part of 
all who are close to him. Rejection, 
stern reprimand, and like measures 
which his conduct might sometimes 
tempt one to use, will likely not only 
not help him, but will only push fur- 
ther into his hostilities, confusions, and 
insecurity. The returned soldier, it 
seems, will be helped most if he can 
talk freely at least to one person whom 
he respects and trusts. This person can 
do nothing more significant and mean- 
ingful than to sit quietly and listen as 
the soldier pours forth his fears, antag- 
onisms, etc. Even when he does not 
talk freely, just the willingness of the 
other person to spend time with him 
can have great value. This process is 
often so simple that one may not real- 
ize how helpful it can be. But care- 
ful studies have shown that this accept- 
ance and release are most essential for 
insights and clarification of needs, 
goals, and purposes. A trained coun- 
sellor, of course, can do much more 
than this, and oftentimes a soldier 
may need to be referred for more skill- 
ful treatment. It will also prove most 
advantageous to anyone in any way 
likely to be dealing with the returned 
soldier, if he learns as much as he can 
about this skill. But sincere, kind ac- 
ceptance, especially on the part of a 
religious person or one associated with 
a religious agency, may not only help 
to uncover the deep religious need 
which the returned soldier has but has 
never realized, but it may also, simul- 
taneously, help him to find purpose and 
stability in other life goals which the 
war and his previous life experiences 
may have rendered valueless and unde- 
sirable. 











Are Our Tax-Supported Schools Public? 
By Josepu P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Back in the 70’s of the last century 
the school question was argued to a 
finish. For those whose minds were 
open to conviction (and who were not 
like the man who gladly admitted he 
was convinced but stoutly maintained 
he would not give in), that unfair, 
un-American and wun-Constitutional 
situation resolved itself into these two 
propositions: (1) the secularists and 
the sectarians find the tax-supported 
schools and educational system in per- 
fect accord with their own religious 
or non-religious principles; (2) Catho- 
lics, Protestants and believing Jews— 
those who really put religion before 
all things else in life—all regard as 
non-public and fully sectarian the 
same schools, which honest and con- 
scientious believers in a supernatural 
order are taxed to support and yet 
cannot use without moral turpitude. 
They find the said schools not only 
an infringement of the equal rights 
guaranteed to every American citizen, 
but also an impairment of religious 
liberty—the supposedly paramount 
prerogative of even the humblest citi- 
zen in the land. 

The great bulk of American citizens 
who brought about this truly des- 
potic situation were themselves indi- 
vidually fair-minded, but they were 
beguiled by one minority who were 
intent on setting up the State religion 
of secularism (which logically develops 
into Facism, Nazism, or Communism) 
and by another equally small minority 
of fanatical Protestant ministers who 
were persuaded that secularistic schools 
would destroy the faith of Catholic 


children, and in their blind fanaticism 
did not seem to realize they were de- 
stroying simultaneously the remnants 
of old-fashioned God-fearing Protes- 
tantism. This fanaticism, secular as 
well as sectarian, was only another 
application of the principle that mere 
majorities can unmakeGod-given rights 
and, much more, can take away organic 
rights in the civil order. Now the 
principle is world-enthroned, and so 
too are the despotisms that follow in 
its wake. In the opinion of grave, 
learned, patriotic Americans, this prin- 
ciple of minority- and even dictator- 
controlled majorities has all but throt- 
tled our own free and glorious America. 


An Illinois Woman Protests 


In this school question, which has 
now been for seventy years in statu quo 
ante, quick developments may be 
anticipated in the near future as a 
result of a suit brought by an Illinois 
women who feels her child is being 
humiliated because he doesn’t attend 
religious instruction on school premises 
given by clergymen of the denomina- 
tions selected by the parents of the 
children. By the same token, a large 
minority and in some cases a majority 
of our servicemen might just as well 
ask that the military authorities be en- 
joined from having Sunday religious 
services, because thereby the non- 
religious men are singled out for oblo- 
quy by the very fact that believing 
men turn out for worship in Govern- 
mental chapels conducted by paid 
chaplains. The litigating Illinois wo- 
man seems to think that blatant in- 
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fidelity confers on her and hers, not 
only equal rights, but superior rights 
in the matter of non-cult. She and her 
likes are liable to agitate next to re- 
strict all religious worship to the 
household, so that it may cease 
plaguing the consciences of unbelievers 
by public divine praises and adoration. 
Yet, the woman has acted logically 
upon the false principle now underlying 
tax-supported schools; for if a sincere 
believer is made to support schools 
which he cannot in conscience send his 
children to, then that conscience of 
his is either beyond the pale of civic 
protection, or the system itself is a 
monstrous travesty on the rights of 
conscience. And if the existing system 
is such a travesty, it should be forth- 
with amended to be just and equitable 
—not merely sugared over with a 
pale and pitying toleration thrown out 
as a sop to believers to prevent their 
rising up in their indignation and by 
continuous agitation bringing about 
what all other Christian and post- 
Christian countries have been doing for 
over a century where there is a diver- 
sity of religious beliefs, including Jews. 
However, little Holland and French 
Canada appear to be the only countries 
where believing minorities are dealt 
with ex xquo by a dominant Protes- 
tant or secularistic majority. Our 
aggrieved Illinois woman is deter- 
mined to get balm for her own and her 
child’s chagrin, even if she has to go 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. More power to her in her liti- 
gation, for the case will be at least a 
step towards constitutional public 
education. 


The Constitutionality of Secularistic 
Schools 


This case of itself does not raise the 
issue of the constitutionality of pro- 


viding solely secularistic public schools 
for all the children of the land. Yet, 
those who are looking after the inter- 
ests of Catholics, militant Protestants 
and believing Jews might get a hearing 
in the case as amici curig, and enter 
the broader plea that the whole school 
set-up is unconstitutional by reason 
of its being based on secularism as a 
philosophy of life—hence, on a religion 
within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, or at least an impairment of re- 
vealed religion and therefore deroga- 
tory from the religious freedom guar- 
anteed by that fundamental or or- 
ganic instrument. Nor can the plea be 
dismissed as being a specious one; 
for able legalists and Catholic contro- 
versialists have pointed out from the 
first this violation of the organic law 
by the virtual establishment of secular- 
ism as the State religion of the 
country through a tax-supported sys- 
tem of secularistic schools. And the 
best case made out for the unconstitu- 
tionality of our present public school 
system, according to Orestes A. Brown- 
son in the last number of his Review 
(Brownson’s Quarterly Review, Octo- 
ber, 1875, pp. 516-538), was the 
memorial on the entire matter sub- 
mitted on February 2, 1875, to the 
Territorial Legislature of Arizona by 
the Honorable Edmund F. Dunne, 
Chief Justice of the Territory at the 
time. The speech was published in 
full that same year by the Cosmopoli- 
tan Printing Company of San: Fran- 
cisco in pamphlet form under the title 
“Our Public Schools: Are They Free 
for All, or Are They Not?” That 
pamphlet if re-published now would 
be more timely than it was in 1875. 
The first paragraph of the Review 
gives a good appraisal of Judge 
Dunne’s arguments. This paragraph 
of the then foremost Catholic contro- 
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versialist of the Western World makes 
a good setting for the re-opening in 
these days of the school question: 


“This lecture on the public schools 
as they are now constituted, by the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Arizona, is really one of the ablest, 
most direct, and most conclusive of 
the various lectures, articles, essays 
or pamphlets that we have seen on 
the great question it discusses, and 
which is the great question of the 
day, especially for Catholics in our 
country. It is plain, outspoken, 
and manly, and presents the ques- 
tion in its simple nakedness, divested 
of all disguises, free from all sophis- 
try and logomachy, and argues the 
real issue with a lucidity and force 
that can hardly be surpassed, and 
which we have not seen equalled. 
No American citizen who has any 
fairness of mind, or sense of right, 
can read it and not feel that the 
system of public schools as now 
worked in our country is a mon- 
strous wrong to our Catholic popu- 
lation, whom it taxes for the main- 
tenance of schools for the children 
of non-Catholics only, and from 
which their own children, through 
fidelity to conscience, are debarred 
from deriving any benefit. We have 
said, and we repeat, that we hear 
many declamations against public 
schools with which we do not sym- 
pathize, and that much is ascribed 
to their practical workings which is 
not true—or, if true in any sense, 
is so only in exceptional and rare 
cases. The public schools are as 
moral, to say the least, as the aver- 
age of our non-Catholic countrymen, 
and they cannot justly be called, as 
we have heard them called, nurseries 
of vice and immorality. We object 
to them, because they do not make 
religion and morality the basis of 
education, and because they violate 
the rights of God or conscience, as 
well as the equality before the civil 
power of all religious beliefs or no- 
beliefs, guaranteed by the American 
Constitution. But they might eas- 
ily, without in the slightest degree 


impairing their efficiency, be so 
modified and worked as to obviate 
all our objections, and to render the 
system equally acceptable to all 
classes of our citizens, and a public 
blessing. We Catholics, though in 
a minority, are American citizens, 
and have just as much right to have 
a voice in the organization of the 
public schools, and just as much 
right to have it listened to, as have 
any other class of American citi- 
zens.” 


Religious Rights of Minorities 


We all know that a generation ago 
the freedom-of-contract clause in the 
Constitution was very much over- 
worked by the personnel which then 
composed the Supreme Court. Sev- 
eral times in somewhat quick succes- 
sion minimum wage laws were mis- 
takenly declared unconstitutional on 
the strength of that freedom-of-con- 
tract clause. Yet, those same judges 
did not think that the voidability of a 
contract by a minor, except for the 
necessities of life, was against that 
same contractual freedom guaranteed 
by the Constitution nor the fixing of a 
maximum interest rate by a State. 
Now, all three matters rest upon the 
same juridical principle that public 
authority should protect the contractu- 
ally weak from unfair advantages, and 
that is what the minimum wage law 
does as well as the other two laws 
just mentioned. The wonder is that 
the constitutionality of the public 
school laws was not tested out in the 
70’s, 80’s and 90’s, and much more in 
the 1900’s when our Catholic societies 
were federating and passing many reso- 
lutions. The marvel is that this 
short-cut to a probable solution of the 
public school question did not occur to 
the men of those four decades. It is 
still open to us of this generation; 
and an adverse decision would be at 
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least a point of departure to agitate 
politically for an amendment of those 
laws in States where Catholics con- 
stitute a working minority—federal 
precedents in these latter days shows 
the feasibility of acting truly constitu- 
tionally in the whole matter of public 
education. The first and hardest step, 
the only step worth considering, is to 
secure funds sufficient to hire able 
counsel to argue the case before the 
court of first instance locally, and then 
before the Supreme Court; for, if I 
mistake not, an appeal on a question of 
constitutionality goes direct to the 
Supreme Court. The second and easy 
step is to get a Catholic property owner 
with children in the parochial school to 
refuse to pay his school taxation on 
the ground that the tax is unconstitu- 
tional, because it is a levy against 
equality of right and an impairment 
of religious freedom. Nor is a coun- 
try-wide organization needed to get 
this case under way. Enough money 
could doubtless be raised in a diocese 
or province to secure the costs of 
court (relatively small) and to retain 
even eminent Constitutional lawyers. 


Aiming at Spiritual Prosperity 


Suppose within two years Catholics 
were being dealt with fairly throughout 
the country in the matter of public edu- 
cation at all levels, would that alone 
bring about a condition of spiritual 
prosperity? Would that make prac- 
tical Catholics and church-supporters 
out of the second third of our Catholic 
population now using the Church 
to some extent but supporting it 
hardly at all? And would that alone 
make practical Catholics in fair num- 
bers out of the last third, who at 
present neither use the Church at all 
nor even in a negligible way support 
it? And as for the first third of our 


Catholics, who are in large majority 
practical Catholics but only in a small 
minority truly devout Catholics, would 
it convert nearly all of these into the 
latter highly desirable category? All 
these results are not beyond the range 
of ordinary possibilities, because four 
Popes in succession have now been 
urging daily or frequent Communion 
(five times a week) for the great bulk of 
Catholics; and wherever Communion 
is received frequently and with proper 
dispositions, we have there inevitably 
the devout life—a striving to avoid 
even deliberate venial sin and a gener- 
ous practising of the non-commanded 
good works such as spiritual and tem- 
poral almsgiving, mortification of the 
food and drink appetites, and prayer. 
For churchmen to aim at any less 
sublime objective is to acquiesce in a 
maldistribution of the graces and gifts 
of God. 

A balanced spiritual prosperity is a 
goal which the gloriously reigning 
Pontiff visualizes as a thing attain- 
able, not as something utopian. And 
ecclesiastical history shows that there 
are certain movements in every era 
of the Church which are God-willed 
occasions for stirring all the varied 
classes constituting the Church Mili- 
tant to a supernatural life and vigor. 
Monasticism in the early Middle Ages, 
the reform of the clergy under Pope 
Gregory VII, later the Crusades for a 
century or so, the Mendicant Orders 
in the thirteenth century, the Third 
Orders subsequently, the emergence 
of the Jesuits at the time of the 
Counter-Reformation—all these are 
examples of these inspired movements. 
The second last such movement of this 
kind was launched during the ponti- 
ficate of Pope Pius X. The last 
movement was inaugurated by Pius 
XI—inaugurated, for that great Pon- 
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tiff lived to see only the initial muster- 
ing of supporters, and the final, ade- 
quate recruiting lies still ahead. But 
sufficient progress has already been 
made in pre-war Belgium and France, 
and during the last few years in French 
Canada, to make us realize that the 
Pope at times exercises a prophetic 
prerogative—as did that Clement who 
assembled the hosts of Christian 
Europe with the battle-cry: “God 
wills it!’ Seeing the Church languish- 
ing almost everywhere in the world, 
Pius XI similarly declared that the 
remedy lay not in the weapons of 
war, but in the sword of the spirit; 
that Catholics of all ages, of both 
sexes and of every occupation, must be 
trained by their leaders, first to know 
Christ in keeping with their mentality, 
and then to live Christ fully and 
conqueringly. Thus, every environ- 
ment, great or small, will be leavened 
with the irresistible and undiluted 
spirit of Christ, and presently the world 
will wake up to find itself again Catho- 
lic. But long before that, the domi- 
nant part of the Church Militant 
must exchange a secular outlook for a 
Christian outlook. 


Practical Program for Attaining the 
Papal Ideals 


Pope Pius XI laid down no specific 
methods of bringing this transforma- 
tion about; and yet a method grew 
up almost immediately, and in a 
sense preceded the Pope’s call to action. 
For a priest in industrial Belgium, 
himself the product of a factory family, 
was witnessing how girls and boys 
went in their teens from the environ- 
ment of Catholic schools and within a 
year had quit going to Mass and the 
Sacraments; how many of the girls 
were corrupted within a few weeks. 
This priest had seen the futility of big 


turn-outs. He is quoted as saying: 
“Give a priest with organizing ability 
six months, and with proper facilities 
and a live occasion he can assemble 
100,000 people for an outdoor Ponti- 
fical Mass with an eloquent sermon 
and nationwide publicity; but within 
twenty-four hours all that vast crowd 
will have forgotten what the celebra- 
tion was about, and lives good, bad 
and indifferent will be going on as be- 
fore. But give me ten years to train 
natural leaders in living the Christian 
life in its fullness, and training them 
on a geometric plan; and I will as- 
semble 100,000 such leaders for a 
spiritual rejoicing at the feet of the 
Sacramental Lamb being slain to the 
end of the world for the application of 
the merits of Calvary to individual 
souls; and those same leaders will 
have already influenced the lives of at 
least 1,000,000 of their own class.”’ 
Almost to the letter this program 
was realized a year or so before the 
War when about 90,000 Young Chris- 
tian Workers assembled in Paris, and 
furnished a new spectacle in a city 
used to historic happenings. These 
90,000 were the children and the 
grandchildren of those whom Pope 
Leo XIII had declared already lost 
to the Church. Already there had 
come into existence the League of 
Christian Workers made up of Young 
Christian Workers who had already 
entered into the conjugal state through 
sacramental marriage, vital and vi- 
brant and not dead and inactive. 
These Jocists of yesterday were doing 
the same kind of things for Christ 
the Worker, with the family as the 
unit, that their younger comrades 
were doing in cells. So the present 
Pope can now say, with Elias of old, 
as a spokesman of God: ‘‘And I will 
leave my seven thousand men in Israel 
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whose knees have not been bowed be- 
fore Baal.’”’ What a difference be- 
tween these Catholic Actionists and 
the old-time Catholics who organized 
societies for a good time, with monthly 
or quarterly Communion as an inci- 
dent! These latter did not, and never 
could, change the face of the world; 
not from such would come salvation 
to the new Israel. Let me illustrate 
by some concrete examples the differ- 
ence between societies for Catholic 
dilettantism and those geared for 
Catholic life and action. 


Why Mere Study Clubs Fail 


Several years ago when study clubs 
were the rage, a zealous young pastor 
organized a group of a motley dozen 
or so of his parishioners—motley 
from the standpoint of intellectual 
acumen and educational training. The 
falling away of members soon started. 
A Catholic publisher, who would have 
rejoiced at the success of the venture, 
described the typical group as starting 
with twelve or fourteen, finishing the 
first year with half that number, 
and starting the third year with three, 
those least equipped to contribute to 
the success of such an undertaking. 
The disappointed pastor tried to arrest 
the disintegration by appealing to one 
of his best parishioners to return in the 
hope that his presence might induce 
others to rally to the failing cause. 
He called on the man at his home. 
Feeling that he was already doing all 
he could for God and fellow-man, the 
parishioner excused himself in these 
terms: ‘“‘Father, you know we have 
ten children in this house. When 
night comes and we have managed 
to get five of them to bed at their 
proper retiring hour, and have tried 
to help the other five in their school 
work, we are so tired that we don’t 


give a continental damn where Jerusa- 
lem is.’ How accurately the ex- 
hausted father summed up the situa- 
tion! For how could academic study 
by an assorted group of even honest- 
to-God Catholics ever change them or 
their environment? Staying at home 
and rearing his family, the man was 
doing the Church a yeoman service. 
That is why the Jocists so wisely or- 
ganized for their married graduates 
the League of Catholic Workers, 
wherein the family is the unit and the 
field of endeavor is the neighborhood 
with father, mother and children all 
influencing their counterparts in sex 
and status as their special apostolate. 


Girl Actionists in U. S. 


But let us now look in on a small 
group of American Catholic Action 
Girls. Let us see what results the 
Crusade preached by the late Pope is 
doing in our own America, where 
priests are persuading all sorts of 
leaders to take the Cross of the new 
Crusade. I met quite casually those 
six young women through the priest 
who had trained them, a priest who 
was one of the pioneers in formal 
Catholic Action in the United States. 
Two of the girls were collegians, the 
others business girls seemingly not 
much older; yet, from ‘the experiences 
they related incidentally all appeared 
Catholic Actionists. The group re- 
called to me the compliment once 
paid in a letter to Brownson by a 
priest admirer of the typical young 
women of an entire Catholic nation. 
“They are,’’ said the priest, ‘“‘as merry 
as birds and as pure as angels.”” These 
girls looked the part of apostles ac- 
cording to the very heart of Pope 
Pius XI—joyous, normal, even super- 
normal, seeking first the kingdom of 
God and His justice and getting “all 
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things else” in stride. Growth in 
Christ had made their young woman- 
hood more attractive. To them Chris- 
tian life and Christian doctrine were 
all but tangible matters. I couldn’t 
imagine a trained theologian speaking 
with the effectiveness to a companion 
that one of these would, although the 
contact was merely one of many 
unremembered events of a full and 
thoroughly enjoyed day. The fresh- 
man college girl unintentionally al- 
luded to the merely notional knowl- 
edge that is so widely imparted in our 
Catholic high schools and even col- 
leges. She was telling something of 
the procedure of a college Catholic 
Actionist in gaining the confidence of 
one of her “team,’’ so as to get the 
novice student to live for Christ more 
positively and get her away from her 
secularistic outlook on life. This 
freshman apostle remarked: ‘“These 
kids don’t seem to know anything 
about their religion but words; and 
they foolishly think they are not going 
to begin to live until they get a job or 
get married. They are surprised that 
all girls daydream, whereas as Chris- 
tians they should be doing, not dream- 
ing.” 

This same freshman had not only 
read the works of the late Father Leen, 
but she showed a good mastery of 
them. The doctrine of ‘In the Like- 
ness of Christ’? had been so well as- 
similated that she spoke in Leen’s 
words without realizing she was quot- 
ing. All six girls seemed to have the 
name of Pope Saint Gregory’s sister 
for a first name, and its first letter as 
the initial of their second name: 
Charity C. Doe, Charity C. Roe, etc., 
etc. 

Actionists in Action 

These six girls were an instance of 

what the late Pope meant. They had 


been trained, not generically, but 
specifically—most specifically, two for 
living the student life and four for 
business life. The two were work- 
ing with a few dozen more to make 
their college companions all that they 
should be; so were the four business 
girls in their own environment. The 
latter had succeeded in cleaning dirty 
mouths in their offices, and one told of 
another Catholic Action girl who pub- 
licly reprimanded two Catholic mar- 
ried women for talking conjugal af- 
fairs before unmarried women. Two 
told of a handful of Catholic girls in 
different offices who reformed the an- 
nual pre-Christmas party to an hour 
or so of harmless gaiety to replace the 
half-drunkenness or more that was only 
the prelude to a pairing of married 
men with unmarried women (not in- 
frequently Catholics) for the rest of 
the afternoon or evening. The impres- 
sions need not be continued, for these 
few samples suffice. 

Here I may introduce a similar 
incident. Three girls were attending 
an Eastern educational institution run 
by Sisters—an institution with a high 
temporal lineage and of distinguished 
foundation. The girls were of limited 
means, and wanted to acquire a good 
speaking knowledge of French; so, 
they thought they would go to French 
Canada, and work their way as well 
as they could. This they did, washing 
dishes among their other vacational 
occupations. On their return to col- 
lege they did not wax enthusiastic 
over the Canadian scenery, nor did 
they boast of the mastery of spoken 
French which they had acquired in 
afew months. No; they talked of 
nothing but Catholic Action. That 
was in last September; now it’s 
January, and they are still enthusiastic 
about the girl Jocists in Canada. 
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As a last word, I would like to sug- 
gest to those assistants and pastors 
who are desirous of ascertaining how 
relatively impersonal their external 
ministry has been, that they might 
well write for a sample copy of a 
unique venture in Catholic journalism. 
I refer to a bi-monthly costing one 
dollar a year, an organ of Catholic 
Action for business girls edited by 


business girls themselves. Each one 
of its twenty pages bears witness to 
the vast scope of the prophetic dream 
of Pope Pius XI of happy memory re- 
garding the apostolate to the group 
through chosen leaders living the life 
in the midst of the same group. Ap- 
plication for sample copies should be 
addressed to: Editor, Impact, 3 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 











The Stick from Above 


By Wriiuts L. WHALEN 


Sticks of wood commonly play quite 
ordinary parts in the drama of created 
things. This, however, is the history 
of a stick that starred in a supernatural 
réle. 

The story began on an April day in 
the Spring of 1839. A canoe and its 
redskin crew swiftly skimmed the 
waters of Puget Sound toward Whidby 
Island. The Indians were returning 
from a trading jaunt to Fort Nisqually. 
Here, in addition to exchanging their 
furs for the trinkets of the white trad- 
ers, they had picked up a bit of news 
that sent them paddling post-haste for 
home. 

Awaiting their landing at the water’s 
edge was the entire tribe. Each native 
was eager to see and to share the re- 
sults of the trip. The more curious 
were also anxious to hear the gossip 
from the fort. 

When the canoe pulled within shout- 
ing distance, the foremost member of 
the crew shipped his oar, and through 
cupped hands cried out one word: 
“Blackgown! Blackgown.”’ The 
crowd on shore echoed: “Our brothers 
bring news from the south. The 
Blackgown has come!” 

This unexpected announcement put 
the village in an uproar. Excitement 
and speculation ran high. Chief 
Tslalacum called his council to map a 
plan of action. An outsider witness- 
ing the scene might have felt sorry for 
the Blackgown in question. Tslala- 
cum’s tribesmen were savages without 
the pale of civilization. They lived in 
the far western corner of the then great 
wilderness, the Oregon Country, and 


had never seen a priest. In fact, they 
had had little contact with any white 
men. <A few had travelled down the 
Sound to Fort Nisqually, and there 
had met the representatives of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; but the 
majority had seen only an occasional 
English fur trader or a French Cana- 
dian trapper. One would normally 
conclude that the Blackgown’s scalp 
was the subject of the pow-wow. 

The meeting of the braves within 
Tslalacum’s lodge, however, did not 
concern the addition of a clerical tuft 
of hair to the tribe’s collection. It was 
not hostile. As far as Indian councils 
went, it was most unique. The sav- 
ages were devising a plan to reach the 
Blackgown and to seek information 
from him about the Great Spirit. 

This interest in the priest and his 
religion was most remarkable, if not 
miraculous. No missionary, Catholic 
or Protestant, had ever penetrated 
the wilderness of their home. All they 
knew of the true God were a few dis- 
connected facts brought to them by 
their members who visited the fort at 
Nisqually, where the Protestant trad- 
ers sometimes spoke about religion. 
How they learned about the priest and 
Catholicism is a matter of conjecture. 
Whatever its source, their knowledge 
was at best scant. Certainly, it was 
not enough to account for their lively 
interest in God and His Church. A 
man Of faith might not unreasonably 
claim that this was a case of divine 
intervention. 

The pow-wow resulted in Chief 
Tslalacum personally leading a party 
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of twelve to see and hear the priest. 
Their destination was Cowlitz, which 
was situated about 150 miles south 
of Whidby Island. For two days they 
drove their canoes down the Sound, 
past the present site of Seattle, to Nis- 
qually. Here they left the water, and 
on foot they began the difficult trip 
through the forest. After three days 
of hiking over the rough terrain they 
reached Cowlitz exhausted and half- 
starved. 

There to meet them was Father 
Francois Norbert Blanchet, who four 
months earlier had arrived in the 
Oregon Country from Canada with 
young Father Demers. They were the 
first Catholic priests to cross the 
Rocky Mountains and to enter the 
territory which comprises the present 
States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho 
and Montana. 

Of the two missionaries, Father 
Blanchet was to play the leading réle 
in the evangelization of Oregon. In 
April, 1838, he had been commissioned 
by the Bishop of Quebec as Vicar 
General of that part of the Diocese of 
Quebec west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Years later Father Blanchet’s eulogist 
was to approve the Bishop’s choice in 
these words: ‘He is the apostle of this 
coast, the foundation of this mission, 
the cornerstone of this church... . 
He is to Oregon what St. Boniface was 
to Germany, what St. Augustine was 
to England, what St. Patrick was to 
Ireland.”’ 

It was in answer to a request of the 
French Canadians settled in the neigh- 
hood of Fort Vancouver that 


Father Blanchet came to Oregon. 
But the prime motive, the one that had 
fired him with apostolic zeal and had 
sent him off with eagerness to the raw, 
uncivilized country of the Pacific, was 
the conversion of the Indians. 


In his quest for Indian souls the 
priest was prepared to seek for them. 
He did not dream that he himself 
would be the one sought. Conse- 
quently, he was overjoyed when Tslala- 
cum and his men arrived at Cowlitz. 
God seemed to have blessed his first 
missionary efforts in that section in a 
singular way. Here, indeed, the field 
was white for the harvest; he must 
set to work and reap it. 

His zeal hardly allowed the Indians 
time to eat and rest before he gathered 
them about him and began to explain 
to them Christian doctrine. He was 
sure that on such fertile ground the 
truths of faith would quickly take firm 
root. He was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Try as he would, he could make 
scarcely any headway in his explana- 
tion; for, despite the Indians’ eager- 
ness to learn, their simple minds could 
not grasp the truths. 

This difficulty at first disheartened 
the priest, but he was determined to 
surmount it. He knew that, once he 
found a way to reach their minds, con- 
versions would be as plentiful as new 
spring leaves. He prayed and thought. 

Finally, he hit upona plan. Taking 
a square rule he made on it 40 marks. 
Above these he placed 33 points and 
a cross, followed by 18 moré marks 
and 39 more moints. Then he again 
called the Indians for instruction. 

The 40 marks, he explained, were the 
40 centuries before the coming of the 
Redeemer; the 33 points, the years of 
Christ on earth, the cross, His cruci- 
fixion and death; 18 marks and 39 
points, the 18 centuries and 39 years 
of the existence of the Catholic Church. 
With the aid of the rule for eight 
days, he expounded the creation of the 
world, the fall of man, the promise of 
the Messiah, His birth, life and death, 
and the mission of the Apostles. 
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The results were phenomenal. No 
master of modern educational psy- 
chology could have analyzed and 
solved his problem more successfully 
than had Father Blanchet. Aided 
visually by the marked rule, Tslala- 
cum and his men had secured a firm 
grasp on the fundamental truths of 
Christianity. 


The Sahale Stick 


They were proud of their accom- 
plishment and were anxious to set out 
immediately for home. Before they 
departed, however, the Chief asked 
for a Sahale Stick (Stick from Above), 
which he could take with him and ex- 
plain to his people. After he obtained 
it, the party left Cowlitz well pleased 
with the Blackgown and his talk 
about the Great Spirit. 

In the Sahale Stick Father Blanchet 
had discovered the key to the conver- 
sion of the Pacific Northwest. He 
realized the power that lay in such a 
simple instrument, and he spent much 
time and effort in perfecting it. From 
the first few scratches on a piece of 
wood, he developed a systematical 
and chronological chart of religion 
which he called the Catholic Ladder. 
On this chart he not only placed marks 
and points, but he drew opposite to 
the century or year to which they be- 
longed pictures representing the high 
points of Jewish and Christian history. 
At the bottom of the chart he made 
circles and other figures signifying the 
creation of the world, angels and devils. 
Then advancing up the Ladder he drew 
the Ark, the Tower of Babel, Sodom 
and Gommorha, Mount Sinai, the Ten 
Commardments, Solomon’s Temple, 
the Star of Bethlehem, etc. Above 
these, among other figures, he sketched 
the Cross, a basilica symbolizing the 
Catholic Church, and a road branch- 


ing off which was the one taken by the 
“New Chief Heretics.’’ Three marks 
under this road indicated the three 
bad chiefs, Luther, Calvin and Henry 
VIII. 

The Catholic Ladder first employed 
in the mission field was not elaborate. 
It varied in size, but generally aver- 
aged six feet in length and 18 inches in 
width. Often it was made of ordinary 
wrapping paper, illustrated with what 
was perhaps India ink. 

As the country itself was civilized, 
however, the Ladder gradually took a 
more polished form. In 1859, the year 
Oregon was admitted to the Union, 
Father Blanchet had the Ladder copy- 
righted, and the following year he saw 
it appear as an academic masterpiece, 
elaborately set up in an engraved edi- 
tion with an accompanying historical 
explanation. 


Role of the Catholic Ladder 


It was not long after Tslalacum’s 
return to Whidby Island that the 
Catholic Ladder began to play its im- 
portant réle among the Indians of the 
Northwest. Wherever the priests went 
to evangelize the redskins, the Ladder 
was the most important part of their 
equipment, next to their Mass-kits. 
Often they would enter a village, hang 
the ladder on a tree, and then by means 
of a bell gather the Indians around and 
begin to teach. For hours at a time the 
Ladder and its explanation would hold 
the interest of the savages. It seemed 
to work a magical spell on them; but 
in reality its power sprang from its 
capacity to reduce the abstract to the 
concrete. The Indian was practical- 
minded; his interest and understand- 
ing centered solely in what was tan- 
gible. The Catholic Ladder made 
Christianity tangible. 
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Many Indians became masters of the 
Ladder. When one was found espe- 
cially adept in its explanation, the 
priests made him a catechist. The 
honored one was presented with a chart 
and a little bell, and from that mo- 
ment he was treated with great respect 
by his fellow-tribesmen. The profi- 
ciency which many of these native 
catechists attained in explaining the 
Ladder sometimes resulted in the lay- 
ing of the foundations of Christianity 
within their own tribes even . before 
they were visited by the missionaries. 
The case of Chief Tslalacum is a typi- 
cal example. 

A year after Tslalacum’s visit to 
Cowlitz, Father Blanchet gave a mis- 
sion at Fort Nisqually. He was about 
to close it and return to Cowlitz when 
a canoe carrying six men and a woman 
swept down from the North. It wasa 
delegation from Tslalacum. The old 
chief was ill and longed to see the 
Blackgown. Since he could not come 
to the Fort, he sent his braves to ask 
the priest to come to Whidby Island. 
To add strength to his entreaty he 
also sent his wife, who, in proof of her 
husband’s good faith, presented the 
missionary with a skin sheath contain- 
ing the Sahale Stick obtained at Cow- 
litz the year before. 

Father Blanchet could not refuse 
this earnest plea, backed with so much 
faith and good will. At once he set 
out with the delegation on the return 
trip. A royal reception awaited the 
priest. Laughing and shouting with 
joy, the Indians met him at the land- 
ing and escorted him to the chief’s 
where the reunion of master and dis- 
ciple was a touching scene. 

After friendships were renewed, 
Father Blanchet immediately set to 
work. He hoisted a Catholic Ladder 
on a pole and began his instruction. 


‘the Great Spirit. 


To his surprise he found that the In- 
dians were already acquainted with 
On questioning 
them, he discovered that all could 
make the Sign of the Cross, and that 
they could even sing a hymn in 
the Chinook jargon. Tslalacum had 
taught them what he himself had 
learned at Cowlitz. The joy this dis- 
covery gave the priest he later de- 
scribed when he wrote: ‘In admira- 
tion of what I heard and saw, I 
thought I was in heaven, rather than 
in an Indian country.” 

Such were the fruits of the Catholic 
Ladder among pagans. It had, how- 
ever, another task to perform in which 
it proved no less effective—the task of 
conversion. In the more southern 
part of the Oregon Country Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians had worked 
among the Indians a number of years 
before the arrival of the Catholic 
missionaries. One of the tribes con- 
trolled by the Methodists was the 
Clackamas. 

Up until 1841 Father Blanchet and 
Father Demers had been too busy to 
visit these Indians. In February of 
that year, however, Poh Poh, chief of 
the Clackamas, made his appearance 
at St. Paul, south of the Columbia 
River, where the priests had estab- 
lished their headquarters. 

Poh Poh was a staunch Methodist, 
and his visit to St. Paul was probably 
prompted more by curiosity than any 
other motive. For some days, never- 
theless, he attended the exercises and 
listened to the explanation of the 
Catholic Ladder. The Ladder turned 
his curiosity to real interest, and when 
he saw and grasped the significance 
of the branching road depicting Protes- 
tantism, he was completely won over 
to the Catholic side. 

Before he left for home, the chief in- 
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vited the Blackgown to visit his tribe. 
This opening Father Blanchet imme- 
diately made use of, and gave a four- 
day mission centered around the 
Catholic Ladder. A few months later 
he again visited the tribe. This time, 
however, the Methodist missioner, 
Brother Waller, was waiting for him. 
He did not hesitate to tell Father 
Blanchet that he was poaching on a 
closed preserve. To prove to the 
priest that the Indians did not care 
for his religion, Brother Waller placed 
a copy of his Evangelical Ladder 
alongside the Catholic one. With a 
knowing smile he asked the Indians 
to choose between the two. Much to 
the poor brother’s dismay, their choice 
was another triumph for the Catholic 
Ladder and another lost tribe for the 
Methodists. 

That the Protestants realized the 
tremendous influence the Catholic 
Ladder was exerting in the conversion 
of the Indians is evident from their 
imitation of this method of instruction. 
Brother Waller’s was not the only 
Protestant Ladder. Others existed, 
and some were specially designed to 
counteract the Catholic Ladder. 

One of these, used by H. H. Spauld- 
ing could easily have been the fore- 
runner of the modern Rutherford car- 
toon. It pictured two highways lead- 
ing to heaven, a wide one and a nar- 
row one. On the wide road was the 
Pope selling forgiveness of sins and in- 
dulgences. Passing along this road 
were Catholics who, when they reached 
the upper end, instead of entering 
heaven fell headlong into hell. The 
narrow road was that of Protestantism, 
a very difficult but sure approach to 
eternal bliss. This and other Protes- 
tant imitations of the Ladder availed 


nothing. As a result, the Church 
grew rapidly while Protestantism grad- 
ually lost its hold on the Indians. 
In 1844 the entire Methodist mission 
was forsaken and its property sold. 


Second Ecclesiastical Province in the 
United States 


In the same year the great Catholic 
mission reaching from Russian Amer- 
ica to California and from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean was 
ready to be made into a vicariate 
apostolic. Father Blanchet and his 
fellow-workers had reaped a bountiful 
harvest. They had converted six 
thousand Indians and strengthened 
one thousand French Canadians in 
their faith. Eleven churches, nine 
missions and two schools stood as 
memorials to their zealous labor. In 
addition, the number of priests had 
increased from two to 15, and a con- 
vent of Sisters of Notre Dame de 
Namur was founded. 

In 1846 the Vicariate of Oregon was 
raised to a province of three dioceses, 
the second province in the United 
States. Father Blanchet was conse- 
crated as its archbishop. Thus, within 
eight years a wilderness had been 
fashioned into an ecclesiastical prov- 
ince, a feat which makes one of the 
brightest pages in the missionary his- 
tory of America. The Catholic Ladder 
in the hands of zealous priests was the 
force that made this accomplishment 
possible. 

Father Bianchet never claimed that 
the Ladder was divinely inspired. 
But who can view its astounding 
fruits, and not agree with old Chief 
Tslalacum when he called it “The 
Stick from Above’’? 
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The American Street-Preaching Movement 


By CONLETH OVERMAN, C.P. 


American priests with the practi- 
cality of their native genius have de- 
veloped a method of street preaching 
which has assumed the proportions 
of a movement in this country. The 
stronghold of this new movement 
would seem to be the rural midwest 
and central south, where about twenty 
dioceses are engaging in this work. 
Priest street-preachers last year at the 
National Catholic Evidence Confer- 
ence in Chicago objected to being con- 
sidered a part of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild. When you examine the dif- 
ference in the basic theory and tech- 
nique of the priest street-preachers, 
you must conclude that they were right 
to so object. They have something 
different, something that cannot even 
be certainly said to have taken its cue 
from the Catholic Evidence Guild. 
About the time of World War I, for 
instance, the Rev. Harold Purcell, 
founder of the Sign Magazine, was 
travelling about the country in one of 
the very uncertain automobiles of 
that day, preaching in towns and vil- 
lages. The Extension Society a little 
later was shunting priest speakers into 
the backwoods by means of its railway 
car. 


Distinct from the Evidence Guild 


As this movement grows more dis- 
tinct in its outlines, it would seem to 
be (1) entirely clerical, (2) specifically 
rural, and (3) envisaged by the priest 
street-preachers as a pastoral function. 

It is not our purpose here to discuss 
street-preaching in general, or even to 


comment on the work being done by 
priests in the larger cities. The Catho- 
lic Evidence Guild is doing a grand 
job. Would that every diocese and 
archdiocese had the Guild established, 
and that every community had its 
zealous lay apostles! If any compari- 
son is made here between the Guild 
and what I consider the specifically 
American street-preaching movement, 
it is not for the purpose of belittling. 
It would seem from the record, how- 
ever, from the widespread activity of 
priest street-preachers and the identity 
of their purposes and methods, that 
they are part of a definite movement 
distinct from that of the Catholic 
Evidence Guild. It is the writer’s 
belief that the isolating and specifying 
of this clerical street-preaching move- 
ment can help the men engaged in the 
work to enlarge and solidify their apos- 
tolate. | 

Nor do we wish to damn with faint 
praise those priests who are preaching 
on the streets of our large cities—for 
instance, in Cincinnati where for the 
past dozen years quite a number of 
diocesan priests as well as members of 
Religious Congregations have had 
pitches all during the summer. This 
work would seem to be very necessary 
in view of the large percentage of non- 
Catholic urban dwellers, and appar- 
ently has had its measure of success. 
But as the movement stands to-day, 
clerical street-preaching is overwhelm- 
ingly rural, and as such must be con- 
sidered. A recent survey showed that 
two-thirds of those dioceses doing 
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street-preaching were active on the 
streets of small country towns and 
villages. 


Procedure Is Carefully Planned 


Street-preaching as priests are doing 
it in country places is not at all hap- 
hazard. Each pitch is as planned as 
the assault on a strategic military ob- 
jective. The countryside is searched 
for spots where a_ street-preaching 
campaign will do the most good. 
Then the necessary civil permissions 
are asked and a location is found suit- 
able for the meetings. Advertising 
for the lectures is done in various ways. 
Some priests make a house-to-house 
canvass-of the locality and tell the 
people of the meeting; others put up 
placards or give out “dodgers.” No- 
tices are put in local papers; an an- 
nouncement of the impending event is 
made in the neighborhood theatre; a 
general call is put in over the rural 
telephone system; postcards are sent 
to every rural route box. 

On the night of the meeting religious 
music (with an occasional patriotic 
variation) is played over the public 
address system. The priest then 
mounts the stand and explains his 
purpose in being with the people of 
the town. He usually tells them 
that he will not talk against any re- 
ligion, but merely explain the beliefs 
of the Catholic Church. Each pitch 
lasts from three to five nights. The 
subjects treated in the talks—which 
are mainly expository—vary with each 
preacher. The = series used by Fr. 
Leven last summer at the Carthage 
meeting is typical: The Need of Re- 
ligion; the Divine Maternity; the 
Sacrament of Penance; the Meaning 
of the Mass; the Four Last Things; 
the Credentials of the Church. In this 
instance, however, each lecture was 


preceded by a short narration of some 
biblical incident apposite to the talk to 
follow. 

After the discourse the priest an- 
swers questions. The greater part of 
these are written out by the people and 
placed in the question box always set 
up near the stand. Some priests pad 
the question box by answering ques- 
tions asked at previous meetings. 
Generally, however, sufficient ques- 
tions are received to enable the priest 
to fill out the picture of the Church’s 
teachings presented in the lectures. 
There is very little variation in the 
questions asked: ‘‘Why the collar? 
Why are priests called Father? Why 
don’t priests marry?” 


Utilization of Pictures and Literature 


Many street-preachers use illumi- 
nated slides or movies to finish up the 
meeting. Since the meetings usually 
start at 8 or 8:30 o’clock, the pictures 
must be left until towards the end. 
These religious pictures make a deep 
impression on the people. The com- 
mentary which the priest gives along 
with the pictures drives home the les- 
son of each illustration. Some of the 
film strips furnished by Fr. Nell of 
Effingham carry quite an apologetic 
punch. 

Somewhere along in the meeting 
literature is distributed. Some street- 
preachers have a nicely printed ré- 
sumé of the evening’s talk; others 
give out pamphlets bearing on the 
matter of the lectures. This is all 
free, of course; no collections are ever 
taken up. Frequently, application 
blanks for membership in the Brother- 
hood of Good Will or for the Kenrick 
Correspondence Course in Religion 
are handed to the people. 

The total result of the meeting un- 
failingly is a spirit of friendliness be- 
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tween priest and people. Many of 
the listeners will introduce themselves 
to the priest, and will express their 
gratitude for this work among them. 
In almost every pitch God’s grace will 
stir in one or more hearts. The priest 
seeing any manifestation of good will 
makes it a point to keep in contact 
with these individuals by sending them 
literature, by visiting them, by form- 
ing some kind of a Bible class whereby 
he can instruct them during the winter 
months. 


Aim of the Preacher 


The priest street-preacher does not 
consider himself as addressing the 
“crowd,” but as dealing with the in- 
dividual non-Catholics who are listen- 
ing to him. The use of amplifying 
equipment has negatized any crowd 
response. The priest street-preacher 
is satisfied to accept this drawback, 
because the amplification of his voice 
reaches many individuals who would 
not come near him to make up a crowd. 
Only on very rare occasions does he 
run into heckling. Sometimes he 
wishes there were a heckler available. 
He frequently has difficulty getting 
enough written questions from the 
audience, and sometimes is on the box 
for a whole summer without a single 
voiced question from his audiences. 

The great discouragement of the 
street-preacher is the external indif- 
ference of the non-Catholics. The 
priest knows that, when he comes to a 
little Protestant town for the first 
time, it simply seethes with interest, 
hostile and otherwise. But he never 


sees that interest in the crowd about 
him; the natives frequently, make an 
elaborate pretense of not being in- 
terested. 
agreed: 

and he’ll go away.” 


It is as though they had 
“Pretend not to notice Him 
Probably public 


opinion in the community prevents 
many from wanting to be seen listen- 
ing to the priest. And thus, although 
you have your good stands too, as a 
usual thing street-preaching is, in the 
words of one priest street-preacher, 
“‘like fighting a ton of mush.” There 
is nothing in all the world quite so de- 
pressing as to get up on the box and to 
face an empty street. One experi- 
enced street-preacher said that he is 
never so grateful as when the early 
evening brings rain and he knows that 
he will not have to go a-preaching that 
day. But he has been keeping at it 
now in spite of its anguish for a decade. 

It does happen, of course, that from 
time to time’a good audience collects 
around the stand. Where you have 
some Catholics in the community, you 
count on them to rally round the flag 
and help keep your spirits up. But 
the street-preacher must be willing 
to do with small audiences in strictly 
non-Catholic localities. It would seem 
that the poorer places turn out better 
than more wealthy and better edu- 
cated ones. It is always consoling to 
know that, thanks to the “mike,” 
there is a hidden audience. One 
priest seeing a woman sitting in her 
door-way went over to give her a piece 
of Catholic literature. “You might 
give us all one,”’ the woman said and 
pushed the door farther open to dis- 
play six or eight women seated in her 
parlor. But it is the established fact 
that, as a general thing, the priest 
speaks to a small, scattered and fre- 
quently unseen audience. Perforce, 
therefore, he does not try to ‘‘interest 
the crowd” but speaks directly to the 
individual non-Catholic. 

The objective of the priest street- 
preacher is the conversion of non- 
Catholics to the Catholic Church. 
He has no time for such vague idealism 
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as “‘christianizing the masses.” Fr. 
John Carr, C.S.P., speaking of the 
Paulists’ street-preaching in Ten- 
nessee, expressed this concrete purpose 
of the clerical street-preaching move- 
ment quite clearly: 

“Our objective, therefore, was not 
simply to break down prejudice, to 
allay unreasonable fears, or to dispel 
ignorance. It was and is to convert 
the people of America—to lead back 
into the fullness of truth our erring 
fellow-countrymen. Of course, in 
our efforts to accomplish this gigan- 
tic task prejudice is broken down, 
fears are dissipated, and ignorance 
is dispelled. But to make these the 
end of the trailer apostolate is, I 
believe, a mistake of shortsighted- 
ness. What we desire, what we 
purpose, what we aim at, what we 
strive for is conversion.”’ 

And so the whole work of the priestly 
street-preacher is directed towards 
that single objective. Thus, in any 
discussion by priests of street-preach- 
ing methods the most pressing topic is 
follow-up: ‘How are we to capitalize 
on the interest aroused by the pitch? 
How to contact and hold those who 
might have the good will to want more 
information?’ Speaking on the street 
is an opening wedge; if the converts do 
not come in, the priest feels that he 
has not been fully successful. 

Nothing so delights the priest street- 
preacher as an incident like the follow- 
ing, which happened in Fieldstown, a 
little place in the hills of Alabama. 
For two weeks the priest had been 
with these people, nightly explaining 
the doctrine and claims of the Catholic 
Church. One evening when the pitch 
was almost over, the preacher came 
early to chat with the townspeople 
on one of their porches. In the course 
of the conversation one of the women 
who had previously proclaimed her- 
self a staunch Baptist asked: 


“Isn’t the Catholic Church Christ’s 
true Church?” 

“Yes,” said the priest gravely, “‘it 
ig 
The woman swung on her husband 
behind her and cried with a triumphant 


ring in her voice: “See, I told you so.” 


Concern for the Other Sheep 


The clerical street-preaching move- 
ment is rooted in the concern of priests 
for the souls in their parish. Fr. 
Stephen Leven, Ph.D., expressed the 
prevailing attitude of priests in the 
work when he said: ‘I am the pastor 
of all the souls in my parish. I con- 
sider myself responsible for all of these 
people. Even the Protestant minis- 
ters within my parish boundaries are 
my people.” Not so long ago he ex- 
pressed the same idea a bit differently: 
““The basic conception of street preach- 
ing has become: preach the Gospel to 
all your parishioners, Catholic and 
non-Catholic. If they won’t enter 
your churches, go to them, but stay in 
your own parish.” 

The Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine under mandate of the Bishop is 
quite properly the sponsoring organiza- 
tion of street-preaching within the 
diocese. But even where a priest has 
been appointed to supervise this work, 
it is always done with the active co- 
operation of the parish priest. Fre- 
quently the parish priest himself gets 
up on the stand in the towns and vil- 
lages of his parish. But even when he 
uses the efforts of other priests sup- 
plied by the Confraternity, he is in 
charge at all times. He often ar- 
ranges for the use of an appropriate 
location, sees to it that the talks are 
advertised, is present at the meetings 
to introduce himself to his prospective 
parishioners, hands out literature, and 
in general makes himself useful. 











— 
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The immediate evidence of the suc- 
cess of the clerical street-preaching 
movement is the extension and inten- 
sification of parish life in rural sections. 
Street-preaching is done in an almost 
solidly non-Catholic locality; interest 
is stirred up; the follow-up brings con- 
verts into the fold; a church or a mis- 
sion chapel is put up to provide for the 
spiritual needs of the new-born parish. 
This is happening over and over again 
all through the midwest and the cen- 
tral south. For instance, in the Kan- 
sas City Diocese street-preaching has 
been done for the past six years by 
priests in their parishes. This year 
the Bishop of Kansas City started 
erecting ten mission chapels, three of 
which were dedicated during the past 
summer. Again, throughout Ten- 
nessee in the past eight years the 
Paulists have received well over two 
hundred converts into the Church, 
and have built four chapels to meet 
their needs. These two cases are 
typical. The Mobile Diocese has had 
equally surprising success. 


Incidental Results 


A side-product of street-preaching is 
the intensification of such Catholic 
life as exists in rural sections. It has 
been found that Catholics who form 
the small minority in predominately 
Protestant rural communities are prone 
to be tainted by the one-religion-as- 
good-as-another mentality of their 
neighbors. Quite often they grow in- 
different and take a timid, defensive 
attitude towards the subject of reli- 
gion. To see one of their priests 
come into their neighborhood and 
stand up and explain their own faith 
gravely, logically, and well, is better 
for these folks than a shot in the 
arm. 


The mere presence of a Catholic 
priest in a Protestant town does a 
world of good. A Southern street- 
preacher’ remarked once that, if the 
priest accomplished no more than to 
let the people get a good look at him, 
he was doing much. The training 
of the priest is such, and the speaking 
style of the priest is of such sincerity 
and naturalness, that he compares 
very favorably with the Protestant 
ministers of the locality. The priestly 
personality is the seal of the authen- 
ticity of his message. 

A great help towards the effective- 
ness and growth of the priestly street- 
preaching movement is furnished by 
the Institutes of Street-Preaching 
which are held from year to year. 
The latest in the midwest was held last 
summer at Carthage, Mo., July 9-20, 
under the sponsorship of the Most 
Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara. ‘Thirty-three 
priests from five archdioceses, seven 
dioceses and five Religious Congrega- 
tions attended. Lecture and discus- 
sion sessions, conducted in the morn- 
ing, were devoted to the different 
phases of  street-preaching. Rev. 
Stephen A. Leven, Ph.D., acted as 
Director of the Institute. In the 
evenings the Institute did laboratory 
work on pitches in Carthage and near- 
by localities. The priests in attend- 
ance listened to experienced street- 
preachers, or gave short talks on the 
platform which were later criticized 
by the group. 

At the present moment a manual for 
the movement is being written under 
the direction of Rev. Richard J. 
Schumacher, Director of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, Diocese 
of Kansas City. It is intended to em- 
body in this manual the fruit of past 
experience and discussion in the field 
of street-preaching. 
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Future Prospects 


Beyond a doubt, the clerical street- 
preaching movement will see great 
growth in the next decade. It has 
proved itself to be practical and effec- 
tive. It has proved that the zeal of 
American priests is real. The writer 
of a recent survey on street-preaching 
very charitably ascribes the inactivity 
of certain groups to war conditions and 
lack of trained speakers. I should 
say that a great deal of the causality 
for failure to engage in the work is the 
great difficulty of street-preaching. 
It’s hard work. And the mere fact 
that so many priests are carrying on is 
very tangible proof of the apostolic 
spirit of the American clergy. Of 
course, there will always be candidates 
for the Order of Balaam, but to-day in 
the street-preaching movement the 
Spirit of God speaks strongly through 
the Catholic priesthood. 

In this movement, more possibly 
than in any other which interests it- 
self in the rural apostolate, there is 


hope for the ultimate winning of the 
countryside to Christ. The increas- 
ingly popular Institutes of Street- 
Preaching are giving the movement 
schools, and the new manual to be pub- 
lished will give it guidance and solid- 
ity. 

The day will come soon when Catho- 
lics will accept priests preaching on the 
streets as a matter of course. Then 
the following incident which happened 
in New Carlisle, Ohio, will have no 
chance of being repeated. The priest 
was setting up his equipment along the 
main street when a car stopped and the 
occupants came over to him. They 
were Catholics. 

“Are you a Catholic priest?’ 
of the ladies asked. 

He replied that he was. 

“Well, what are you doing here?”’ 

“Why, I’m preaching the doctrine 
of the Catholic Church.”’ 

“What!” said another of the women. 
“In this town? Why, I'll bet there 
isn’t a single Catholic living here!” 


one 








Separatio a Toro et Mensa 
By J. J. 


With the increasing influx of re- 
turning veterans, the world begins to 
realize only too well the problems 
which it will have to face on a mass 
scale once the demobilization of our 
armed force is complete. Not only 
the world, but the Church too, will 
have its hands full in coping with the 
difficulties which rehabilitation will in- 
evitably present, and of course the 
focal point of the trouble will be the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. 

Whatever the pros and cons of war 
marriages, the fact is that many are 
due for disastrous endings—usually in 
divorce, as an examination of the di- 
vorce petitions in the newspapers will 
bear out. The number of servicemen’s 
names included in the lists is steadily 
increasing—a good indication of the 
direction of the wind we may expect 
later on. Many Catholics will seek, 
and obtain, decrees of divorce in de- 
fiance of ecclesiastical and divine legis- 
. lation, but in other instances, where 
sufficient cause exists, the more con- 
scientious and practical Catholics will 
seek the advice of their pastors and 
confessors as to the solution of marital 
problems threatening to disrupt the tie. 
In many of these cases, perhaps the 
only solution will be separation. In 
view of these possibilities, it will be 
well to review briefly the matter con- 
cerning ‘‘separatio a toro et mensa.”’ 

Before entering into the discussion 
proper of this article, it will be in order 
to dispose of some points which per- 
haps may crop up as offshoots of our 
subject, but which would only tend to 
confuse and prolong the discussion if 


SUPER 


they. are not dealt with at least sum- 
marily. 


Scope of the Discussion 


First, the question here dealt with is 
“separatio a toro et mensa’’—separa- 
tion of spouses as regards cohabita- 
tion, or the discontinuance of married 
life though the bond of marriage per- 
sists. Hence, nothing will be said of 
dissolution of the vinculum. Again it 
is to be understood that the matter is 
treated only as relating to subjects of 
the Church. Finally, fully realizing 
the vast proportions which a com- 
plete, detailed and thorough treatment 
of the matter would necessitate, cir- 
cumstances of space shortage and in- 
terest value preclude a minute, de- 
tailed account of all the various phases. 

While cohabitation is not so essen- 
tial an element of marriage that the 
marriage bond could not exist without 
it (since the primary end of the con- 
tract, procreation of children, can be 
attained even though cohabitation in 
the complete and full sense of the-term 
be not had), nevertheless, the other 
ends of marriage—namely, the educa- 
tion of the children, the mutual happi- 
ness of the parties, and remedy for the 
ravages of concupiscence—require that 
the persons live together. Thus, we 
have Canon Law legislating that 
“married persons are to live together 
unless they have a just cause for sepa- 
ration” (Canon 1128). 

That there may be a legitimate rea- 
son for discontinuing conjugal life is 
expressly asserted in Scripture: “But 
to those who are married not I but the 
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Lord commands that a wife is not to 
depart from her husband, and if she 
departs, that she is to remain unmar- 
ried or be reconciled to her husband”’ 
(I Cor., vii. 11). 

Separation for a legitimate cause is 
also sanctioned by the Church both in 
its general teaching and in the defini- 
tion which it has made in the Council 
of Trent to the effect that the Church 
does not err when it decrees that sepa- 
ration of the married may be justified 
for many reasons (Session XXIV, 
cap. viii). It is to be admitted, then, 
that separation of the parties is per- 
missible for a just cause. 


Permanent and Temporary Separation 


The state of separation can be con- 
sidered from a twofold aspect—per- 
manent and temporary separation. 
From the very outlook it can be seen 
that graver reason is necessary to war- 
rant permanent separation. We shall 
first concern ourselves with the causes 
justifying permanent separation. 

Once again we have recourse to the 
Code. “Adultery on the part of one 
of the spouses, without breaking the 
bond, gives to the other spouse cause 
for separation, even forever, unless he 
has himself consented to the crime, or 
been responsible for it, or has condoned 
it expressly or tacitly, or committed 
the same crime’ (Canon 1129, § 1). 
“There is tacit condonation when the 
innocent spouse knowing the adultery 
has freely continued to treat the 
guilty one with marital affection; 
condonation is presumed when the 
adulterous party has not within six 
months been sent away, or left, or been 
duly denounced” (§ 2). 

Adultery, then, gives cause for 
separation, but the innocent party is 
not obliged to leave. The adultery 
must be formal, that is, deliberate and 
conscious, consummated (with or with- 


out semination); it must be com- 
mitted against the will and without the 
connivance or approval or instigation 
of the innocent party. In regard to 
instigation, sufficient instigation to 
adultery may be present in the habit- 
ual refusal of cohabitation and the 
marital rights. All other sexual inter- 
course outside of married life is com- 
monly assimilated to adultery, even 
the unnatural sins of sodomy and 
bestiality. They too would constitute 
justifying reasons for permanent sepa- 
ration. 

Conjugal life may also be per- 
manently severed by mutual free con- 
sent. An instance would be verified in 
cases where one or other entered re- 
ligion or received Orders—but in these 
cases, which certainly are isolated and 
consequently of no vital interest in the 
present discussion, full and free con- 
sent of the other party is necessary and 
an apostolic dispensation would be 
required. 

While adultery justifies permanent 
separation, because by it the very ob- 
ject of marriage (the legitimate inter- 
course) is completely repudiated, there 
are other reasons which, while not 
nullifying or directly compromising 
the object of marriage, nevertheless 
make further cohabitation inadvis- 
able or even unseemly and morally im- 
possible, and therefore provide suffi- 
cient reason for maintaining separate 
establishments until such a time as the 
irritating cause is remedied. Such are 
the following reasons, enumerated in 
the Code (Canon 1131): ‘“(1) when 
one party becomes affiliated with a 
non-Catholic sect, that is, has for- 
mally joined the ranks of heretics, 
schismatics or infidels; (2) when one 
party educates the offspring in heresy 
or schism or without any religion; (3) 
if one party leads a scandalous, crimi- 
nal or disgraceful life; (4) if one party 
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is a grave danger to the other’s body 
or soul, that is, by constant provoca- 
tion to sin, such as offenses against 
faith, or chastity; or in the case of 
physical danger, if the cruelty of one 
renders common life unbearable, or if 
there is grave likelihood of imparting 
a serious disease. Constant quarrel- 
ing and deeply rooted aversion and 
hatred are also sufficient causes.” 

This classification and enumeration 
is not exclusive. Other causes, whether 
of a generic or specific nature, may arise, 
justifying action. In each of these men- 
tioned causes, one act is not sufficient 
to warrant separative action on the part 
of the other party. Habitual, or even 
consistent, intermittent spasms of an 
offensive nature are required. 

The next question which presents it- 
self is: how may persons justified in 
seeking separation go about getting the 
necessary permission? The: best and 
safest general rule for confessors and 
pastors to follow is: permission of the 
Ordinary is to be obtained. If after 
due admonition and counsel the con- 
fessor or pastor sees his efforts to 
bring about reconciliation are fruitless, 
or judges that reconciliation would be 
inadvisable at least for the time being, 
he should suggest to the individual 
that the bishop’s permission be sought. 
This is the procedure to be followed 
whether permanent or temporary sepa- 
ration is desired. If, however, the cir- 
cumstances are clear and of such a 
nature that any delay constitutes 
danger, whether moral or physical, the 
priest may act of his own accord 
(Canon 1131, §§ 1-2). 

Sometimes, of course, it happens 
that one party takes the initiative 
without first consulting a priest. This 
is legitimate if, as in the case of adul- 
tery, the cause is notorious, though re- 
course to ecclesiastical sentence is to 


be had at the earliest convenience, and 
that sentence is to be followed. 

Again, sometimes it may be neces- 
sary to obtain a civil decree of divorce 
in order to get a proper settlement and 
determination of the civil effects of 
marriage. If, therefore, it seems nec- 
essary to the parties to obtain a civil de- 
cree of divorce in order to get proper dis- 
tribution and determination of the civil 
effects of marriage, the Ordinary must 
always beconsulted. A regular trial is 
not required, but only the bishop’s per- 
mission where such a custom exists. 

In all these cases recourse should be 

made to the Ordinary through the 
pastor or confessor, because ordinarily 
laymen are rather loath to approach 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
’ The other natural consequences 
flowing from a state of separation such 
as the length of time, the custody of 
the children, etc., we shall touch but 
briefly. The period of separation is 
to end when the innocent party ad- 
mits the other to marital rights, or 
when the time decreed by the circum- 
stances or by the bishop elapses. Be- 
fore this time, the innocent party is 
not obliged to allow the other entry 
into the married life, but may himself 
terminate the separation by accepting 
the guilty one into conjugal relation- 
ship once more. 

In cases where children are con- 
cerned, they are to be brought up by 
the innocent party, unless the inno- 
cent party be a non-Catholic, or unless 
in an individual case the Ordinary de- 
cides otherwise. f 

Whatever the troubles threatening a 
matriage, separation from bed and 
board should be the last resort, and 
priests should strive earnestly and 
faithfully to swerve persons from that 
step, unless, of course, it be entirely 
unavoidable and advisable. 











Nourishing Vocations 


By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“Youth, unless properly trained, 
is prone to follow the pleasures of 
the world, and, unless formed to 
piety and religion from tender 
years before habits of vice take 
possession of the whole man, such 
youth will never persevere perfectly 
in ecclesiastical discipline without 
a very great and singular aid from 
Almighty God. The Sacred Synod 
therefore decrees that each Cathe- 
dral Church and each greater church 
shall, according to their means and 
needs of the diocese, train a certain 
number of youths in a college se- 
lected for that purpose by the 
bishop. ... Into this college are to 
be admitted those who are at least 
twelve years of age, who are of 
legitimate birth, who can read and 
write well, and whose character and 
mentality will give a hope that 
they will permanently serve in the 
ecclesiastical ministry”’ (Sess. 
XXIII, Cap. xviii, of the Council 
of Trent). 

Here we have the manifesto of the 
Council of Trent on the fostering of vo- 
cations. It is evident that the priest 
has a primary part in this work. 
Canon 1353 makes this plain: ‘In the 
case of boys who give signs of having 
an ecclesiastical vocation, priests, es- 
pecially parish priests, should take 
particular care to guard them from the 
contamination of the world; to train 
them to piety; to instruct them in the 
elementary study of letters and to 
foster in them the seed of a divine vo- 
cation.’’ Pope Pius XI, in commenting 
on this Canon, writes that “these 
priests, when they judge the time to 
be ripe, shall take care to hand these 
students over to some seminary for 


training so that in the seminaries may 
be duly accomplished the work which 
the priests have begun.” There is a 
definite obligation, but it is needful 
to exercise a nice discrimination. “It 
is unlawful to force anyone in any way 
or for any reason to embrace the cleri- 
cal state,’’ declares Canon 971, “‘or to 
keep a properly qualified person from 
that state.’’ This legislation applies 
to all who share in the direction of the 
young—to parents, guardians, and 
friends, as well as to teachers, con- 
fessors, and pastors. Speaking spe- 
cifically of priests, Father E. J. Mc- 
Carthy of St. Columban’s, writing in 
the Ecclesiastical Review (May, 1931), 
gives this exposition of the Canon 
quoted: “The law is obligatory on all 
priests. Of course, the burden of the 
obligation will depend on the circum- 
stances and opportunities of any in- 
dividual priest. Those, for instance, 
not in touch with boys have not the © 
same opportunities and, consequently, 
not the same obligations as priests en- 
gaged in parish work or in boys’ 
schools. But in the case of the priest 
who has the opportunity of fostering 
vocations and neglects to do so, it is 
not only probable, but quite certain, 
that he commits a mortal sin, pro- 
vided all the other requirements for 
grave guilt be present.” 


Specific Duties of Pastors 


The Catechism of the Council of 
Trent exhorts pastors to bear in mind 
that it is their duty to explain with 
even special care the Sacrament of 
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Orders. This explanation will be 
highly advantageous. There is no one 
in the Catholic group for whom this 
treatise on the Sacrament will not 
serve unto edification. The pastor 
himself will be more deeply moved to 
stir up within him the grace he has re- 
ceived in this Sacrament; those who 
have been called to the clerical state 
will derive a knowledge of their te- 
spective Order and be animated to ful- 
fill the duties thereof; the rest of the 
faithful will come to understand the 
dignity and the excellence of the cleri- 
cal state and the respect due to the 
Church’s ministers. It often happens 
that many may be present who have 
destined their children, while yet 
young, for the Church’s service, or 
who desire to embrace that life them- 
selves; it is far from right that such 
persons should be unacquainted with 
the principal truths regarding this 
particular state. In all ages the priests 
of the Lord have been held in highest 
honor; the priest of the New Testa- 
ment far exceeds all others. The 
faithful should understand that ‘‘as 
Our Saviour was sent by His Father, 
and as the Apostles and disciples were 
sent into the whole world by Christ 
Our Lord, so priests are daily sent 
with the same powers, for the perfect- 
ing of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, and the edifying of the body 
of Christ.’’ 

Bishop Griffin has told us that the 
principal cause of the lack of response 
to the call of the Lord is the lack of 
spiritual directors. Every priest is ex 
officio a spiritual director. His very 
ordination makes the priest a moulder 
of the spiritual life. Canon Law calls 


upon him to exercise this office. In 
the first place, he is called upon to pro- 
tect the candidates for the priesthood 
and guard them from the contamina- 


tion of the world. Eternal vigilance 
is the price he must pay. He must be 
watchful of the boy’s companions, 
bring the boy frequently into his own 
company, inspire him with high ideals 
that will lead him to despise worldly 
pleasures and ambitions, and keep the 
boy’s eyes ever riveted on the goal of 
his desire. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the modern boy needs this pro- 
tection in greater measure than did 
his brother of past generations, for the 
s@culi contagia’ are more deleterious 
now than ever before. At times the 
hazards that threaten a youth’s voca- 
tion come from within his own family 
circle. Pope Pius XI reminds us of 
the grave sin that parents commit in 
opposing their child’s entrance into the 
speeial service of the Lord. Fre- 
quently this type of opposition is 
veiled under the protest that the boy 
is too young, that he should wait until 
he is older. There is every reason to 
fear that prolonged delay will see his 
desire fade and his vocation succumb 
to the contamination of the world, 
mentioned in the Code. According to 
St. Alphonsus, the priest may induce 
the boy to disregard his parents’ 
wishes when their opposition is un- 
warranted. He will call the attention 
of the parents to the fact that they are 
committing a grave sin when they op- 
pose a boy’s vocation with the serious 
intention of diverting him from the 
priesthood. When there is grave ne- 
cessity (namely, when the parents 
are in need of the help of this child or 
in great want), the priest may tolerate, 
even counsel, delay. 


Training of Candidates 


In the second place, the Canon di- 
rects that the priest must train the boy 
to piety. The pastor has at heart the 
faithful practice of religion by all the 
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members of his parish, but he will give 
special attention and solicitude to the 
boys who evince a desire to enter the 
service of the altar. Individual coun- 
sel and guidance, in the confessional 
or in personal heart-to-heart talks, will 
discover the problems and the ques- 
tions that trouble the youthful heart, 
and enable his guide to dissipate the 
hazards and the dangers that threaten 
to divert the mind of the boy from his 
high purpose. The pastor’s interest 
and solicitude will develop a rapport 
between him and the youth that is of 
great value in this work of guidance. 
He must never treat the problem of the 
individual lightly; every spiritual 
problem of the candidate is of vast 
importance in his eyes, and he relies 
upon his spiritual director to give it 
thorough study. This study will de- 
velop in the priest a,capacity to judge 
accurately of the spiritual genius of the 
candidate, and to choose for him the 
particular field for which lis zeal and 
capacity fit him. This phase of guid- 
ance is of great importance to-day 
when we stand in such sharp need of 
priests and Religious to carry the mes- 
sage of Christ to the farthest parts of 
the world. 

The third prescription of the Canon 
specifies that the priest should instruct 
boys with vocations in the study of 
letters. Zealous priests often sacrifice 
their own time to give young aspirants 
for the priesthood a sufficient knowl- 
edge of Latin and other subjects, that 
they may be fully qualified to enter a 
preparatory school. From the ad- 
monition of the Council of Trent it is 
clear that a priest may save many a 


vocation by sending a boy to a prepar- 


atory seminary as soon as he is eli- 
gible. In any event, it is advisable to 
direct the candidate in the selection of 
school subjects that will fit him to enter 


the preparatory seminary without 
handicap. 


Fostering the Seed 


Finally, says the Canon, the priest 
must foster the seed of a divine voca- 
tion. Vermeersch interprets this 
clause to mean, not merely fostering 
the qualities that give indication of 
suitability for the priesthood, but also 
prudently stimulating the boy’s will 
to select the priesthood as his state of 
life. Father Aloysius Coogan, Na- 
tional Secretary of the Missionary 
Union of the Clergy, has carefully dis- 
tinguished the exact meaning of the 
word ‘“‘vocation,’’ and tells us that, 
whenever used in church decuments 
on Orders, the term always implies 
merely the suitability of a candidate. 
It is in this sense that the term is used 
in Canon 1353 and Canon 1357, n. 2— 
the only places where it is used in the 
entire Code. He concludes ‘‘that the 
priest who is endeavoring to fulfill 
Canon 1353 and is looking for the 
‘indicia’ of a sacerdotal vocation, 
need not question the boy about any 
interior call or mystical phenomena or 
experience within his soul. All he has 
to find out is whether or not the boy 
has such physical, intellectual and 
moral fitness as gives solid hope that 
with proper training he will make a 
good priest. These are the indications 
of suitability.” | 

The Catechism of the Council of 
Trent warns that the burden of Holy 
Orders should not be rashly imposed 
on anyone, but is to be conferred on 
those only who by their holiness of 
life, their knowledge, faith, and pru- 
dence, are able to bear it. ‘“‘The ex- 
treme caution that should be used in 
conferring this Sacrament,” says the 


‘ Catechism, “is gathered from the fact 


that, while all the other Sacraments 
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impart grace to the recipient for his 
own use and sanctification, he, on the 
other hand, who receives Holy Orders 
is made partaker of heavenly grace 
precisely that by his ministry he may 
promote the welfare of the Church 
and therefore of all mankind.... Let 
no one take the honor to himself, but 
he that is called by God as Aaron was; 
and they are called by God who are 
called by the lawful ministers of His 
Church.” Nothing can be more un- 
happy and wretched than arrogant in- 
trusion into this ministry, and nothing 
more calamitous to the Church of God. 
The Church exhorts the faithful to 
solemn fasting and to fervent prayer 
that they may obtain from God minis- 
ters who will be well qualified to exer- 
cise properly and to the advantage of 
the Church the power of so great a 
ministry. ‘ 
Qualifications in Candidates 


In a previous article in this REVIEW 
(January, 1946, p. 291), we spoke of 
the qualifications for the priesthood, 
the objective signs of the fitness of the 
candidate. The priest on whom de- 
volves the duty of guiding young boys 
towards the priesthood will do well to 
consider the qualities enumerated by 
the Catechism as requisite in the can- 
didate. Integrity of life and morals 
is the chief and most necessary quality. 
In the second place, not only is there 
required of the priest that knowledge 
which concerns the use and adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments; he must be 
able also to instruct the people in the 
mysteries of the Christian faith and 
the precepts of the divine law, lead 
them to piety and virtue, and reclaim 
them from sin. While very special 


knowledge is required for the discharge 
of this latter function, a deep under- 
standing of abstruse questions is not 


demanded of all priests in an equal de- 
gree. It is enough that each one knows 
all that is necessary for the discharge 
of his office and ministry. After 
speaking of certain excluded classes 
(namely, children, the insane, slaves, 
homicides and men of blood, the ille- 
gitimate, and those deserving of de- 
rision or contempt), the Catechism 
concludes: ‘‘Finally, those who are 
notably maimed or deformed should 
not be admitted. A defect or defor- 
mity of this kind cannot but offend 
the eye and stand in the way of the 
due administration of the Sacraments.” 
These few specifications will enable the 
priest to choose suitable candidates. 
If a given boy rejoices in the possession 
of the requisite qualifications, his 
spiritual guide is not excused from 
putting the idea of the priesthood be- 
fore him. Under conditions obtaining 
in America there is little fear that the 
candidate for Holy Orders will present 
himself with the wrong motive in 
view; it is easy. for his guide to deter- 
mine that he does not seek the priest- 
hood merely to secure the necessaries 
of life, to gratify a worldly ambition 
or a love of honors, to abound in riches, 
or to enjoy a wealthy benefice. If the 
boy has the necessary qualifications 
and good will, there need be no hesi- 
tancy about sending him to the semi- 
nary. The seminary is an adequate 
crucible, and seminary Superiors will 
finally determine the candidate’s fit- 
ness, 


Vocation Movement in San Francisco 


The successive numbers of The Mis- 
sionary Union of the Clergy Bulletin, in 
which are published the papers pre- 
sented at Vocation Conferences held 
periodically in the large cities of the 
United States, give proof that the vo- 
cation movement is taking hold. 
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Those who have an interest in this 
great work, priests and teachers and 
parents, will do well to read particu- 
larly the November, 1944, and the 
September, 1945, numbers of this 
Bulletin. We became tensely inter- 
ested in the article of Father Fenn, 
“What the Dioceses and Religious 
Orders Are Doing to Increase Voca- 
tions.’”’ He modestly declines to give 
us a litany of statements that might 
cover the ground in sketchy fashion 


but would be too general and broad to, 


be useful. He confines himself to a 
statement of what is being done to 
promote priestly vocations in one arch- 
diocese, that of San Francisco. This 
program is thorough, and has spread 
its influence into six or seven other 
dioceses; it is in full accord with the 
wishes of Pope Pius XII, expressed in 
his Motu Proprio of November 4, 
1941. The development of vocations 
to the priesthood is a predominating 
interest of His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. John J. Mitty. In his vocation 
program he seeks the codperation of 
church and home and school, and. of 
all the faithful. He appeals to his 
priests, the teaching Nuns and Broth- 
ers, the laity and, of course, the boys 
and young men of his archdiocese. 
Archbishop Mitty never loses an 
opportunity to say a word of stimula- 
tion and encouragement to his priests 
in their work of seeking out suitable 
candidates for the priesthood. On 
several occasions the question of voca- 
tions has come up for discussion at 
clerical conferences. The Archbishop 
speaks on vocations during the annual 
retreat, and every pastor is required to 
record the number of his seminarians 
in the annual report of his parish. This 
retreat procedure reminds us of the 
lament of a golden jubilarian (we do 
not remember where we read of it), 


that he had in the past twenty years 
not heard a mention of vocation dur- 
ing his annual retreat. Retreat mas- 
ters, please take notice. 

His confidence in the capacity of 
teaching Sisters to seek out candidates 
in their classes prompts the Archbishop 
to-invite them to an annual picnic at 
the seminary. Here he speaks to them 
about the important réle that teachers 
play in implanting vocational ideals. 
In the words of Father Fenn, “‘the 
Sisters roam the seminary grounds at 
will, come to have a personal knowl- 
edge and interest in the place where 
priests are trained, and return home 
well able to describe the seminary to 
prospective candidates. Under the 
form of a pleasant social gathering 
there is hidden the subtle but telling 
reminder of this phase of a teacher’s 
work.” Each priest and teacher re- 
ceives a gift: a Paulist Press pamphlet 
that explains the nature of a vocation 
and the traditional “‘signs,’’ and sug- 
gests means of fostering vocations. 


Society for Promoting Vocations 


In 1938 the Archbishop established 
the Society for the Promotion of 
Priestly Vocations. Every parish 
priest designates one Sunday of each 
year to speak about this Society arid 
its purposes and obligations, also its 
spiritual privileges. Even the laity 
are exhorted to encourage, instruct, 
and protect from danger those boys 
who show signs of a vocation to the 
priesthood. All members of this So- 
ciety offer or cause to be offered a 
yearly Mass for the increase of voca- 
tions. Promoters say a daily prayer 
for the same intention and make 
offerings at will for the support of 
seminarians. Catholic parents are 
stimulated to make their homes centers 
of piety and nurseries of vocations. 
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The pulpit and the pen become 
mighty instruments in the propaganda. 
The Archbishop himself sets the ex- 
ample by neglecting no opportunity 
to speak on the subject of vocations. 
Articles from the pens of seminary 
faculty members appear in the dioce- 
san newspaper, and there is an annual 
seminary day on which the seminary 
grounds and buildings are thrown open 
to the public. A religious service in 
honor of the Blessed Sacrament and a 
talk by the Archbishop give tone to 
the day. Until transportation diffi- 
culties intervened, the entire student 
body and faculty of the Junior Semi- 
nary journeyed, on one Sunday of each 
year, to some parish of the Archdio- 
cese. A Solemn Mass sung by the 
seminary choir, with all students 
vested in cassock and surplice, and a 
sermon on vocations make the occa- 
sion a red-letter-day in the chosen 
parish. The two Serra Clubs of the 
Archdiocese have taken as their spe- 
cial purpose the support of the semi- 
naries and the fostering of vocations to 
the priesthood. 

The technique adopted for engaging 
the interest of the boys themselves and 
of the faithful generally is a Vocation 
Week, during which chosen. priests 
give a series of daily talks on vocations 
and the children attend Mass and re- 
ceive Holy Communion each day. 
It is ideal to have a Vocation Director 
in charge of this great work of propa- 
ganda, for he gives it system and ef- 
fectiveness. _ Following a schedule 


prepared by the superintendent of 


schools, the Vocation Director can 
visit each school twice a year and ad- 
dress the boys of the three upper 
classes of the grade school and of all 
the classes of the high school. Then 
follow-up work, with personal confer- 
ences appointed for prospective can- 
didates, is of great importance. The 
parish priests and the teachers of the 
school will maintain contact with the 
candidate until they see him enrolled in 
the seminary. 

Father Fenn points out the hazard 
that the Vocational Director threatens 
to usurp the office of the pastor in this 
important work. That hazard is to be 
guarded against, for no system of re- 
cruiting will be successful without the 
constant interest and action of the 
priests of the parish. Nor do we wish 
to achieve quantity at the sacrifice of 
quality. There is the very real danger 
of attracting boys who are of mediocre 
timber, who do not measure up to the 
canonical requirements. We must be 
realists. ‘‘Vocations to the priesthood 
are relatively rare, and therefore the 
individual priest or nun or Brother 
must not expect every boy who mani- 
fests an interest in the priesthood to be 
accepted by the seminary, or every 
boy who is accepted to continue suc- 
cessfully to the priesthood. There can 
be no mass production.” 

In all prudence, spiritual directors 
can do no more than establish the 
goal of a response of 100 per cent on 
the part of suitable candidates. The 
grace of God will guide them and their 
charges. 











The Human Body: 


A Witness for God 


By JouN A. O’BRIEN, PH.D. 


‘““‘What a piece of work is man! 


tion how like an angel! 
of the world! 


No treatment of the problem of pur- 
pose in nature would be at all com- 
plete, if it did not at least refer to that 
marvel of intricate organization, the 
human body, reaching its climactic ex- 
pression in the cerebral cortex. If the 
structure and functioning of a unicellu- 
lar organism, such as an amoeba, mani- 
fest a complexity that baffles the ‘in- 
genuity of scientists to unravel, how 
much more bewildering is the com- 
plexity of the human organism with its 
billions of parts functioning as a uni- 
fied whole! The most delicate and 
complex machine ever devised by 
human hands appears as a child’s toy 
in comparison with the human body, 
self-repairing and self-reproducing. 

It is refreshing to see so eminent a 
scientist as Professor Thompson state 
in so straightforward a manner the 
conclusion that would seem to flow im- 
plicitly from the marvellous design ex- 
emplified in the structure of the human 
organism. ‘‘Man,” he says, ‘‘is fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. We 
never fail to be impressed with an in- 
tricate mechanical device, such as a 
linotype printing machine, a loom, a 
calculating machine; and we praise the 
maker. Why are we not more gener- 
ous in our admiration of a living crea- 
ture, which is more than any machine? 
Why are we not more inclined to do 
homage to the Prime Mover, who made 
things make themselves? 


How noble in reason! 
in faculty! In form and moving how express and admirable! 
In apprehension how like a god! The beauty 
The paragon of animals!” 


How infinite 
In ac- 


(Hamlet, Act II, Scene 2). 


Intricacy of Life 

“‘We are confronted, then, with the 
intricacy of life. We have twenty-five 
trillions of red blood corpuscles and 
four billions of white blood corpuscles, 
and each is a living unit of great com- 
plexity. The microscopic capillaries, 
which Harvey inferred and Malpighi 
demonstrated, connecting the end of 
the arteries with the beginnings of the 
veins, are so numerous that, if those of 
our body were placed end to end, they 
would stretch across the Atlantic; and 
a drop of blood, if we could suppose it 
to retain its individuality, has a jour- 
ney of about a mile a day. The nerve 
cells of our cerebral cortex, the seat of 
the higher intellectual processes, weigh 
no more than half an ounce, yet there 
are nine thousand two hundred mil- 
lions of them, between five and six 
times the number of people living on 
the earth. And each cell is a complex 
intricate living unit often like a busy 
telephonic exchange, receiving calls 
and bringing one part of the body into 
communication with another. 

“How glibly we say ‘a single cell,’ 
but a cell is a little world initself. The 
living matter is in a colloidal state; 
that is to say, it shows a motley mul- 
titude of jostling particles and immis- 
cible droplets suspended in a fluid, and 
divided somehow into eddies so that 
diverse chemical processes can go on 
at the same time side by side. In the 
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cell-substance there are, in many 
cases, strands and rods and other 
definitely formed bodies, which are of 
at least three different kinds and bear 
many different names—as long as the 
things themselves are minute—such as 
mitochondria, chromidia, and Golgi’s 
apparatus. In many animal cells 
there are two minute central cor- 
puscles, or centrosomes, which play 
an important part as weavers at the 
loom when the cell is going to divide 
into two. In the center of the cell- 
substance or cytoplasm—a whirlpool 
of eddies, with its diverse flotsam— 
there floats the nucleus, a little world in 
itself. Inside its membrane, through 
which materials are ever permeating 
out and in, there are the readily stain- 
able chromosomes, usually definite in 
number for each species. Thus, the 
number for man is probably forty- 
eight. But each of these rodlets, or 
chromosomes, is built up of micro- 
somes, like beads on a string. Our 
heads begin to reel—body, organs, tis- 
sues, cells, nucleus, chromosomes, mi- 
crosomes, and beyond that, though 
we cannot see, there are smaller units 
still.” 

Is there any possible escape from the 
conclusion that the amazing com- 
plexity of the ‘human body with its 
9,200,000,000 nerve cells delicately in- 
tertwined in the cerebral cortex weigh- 
ing only half an ounce, manifests plan 
and purpose in its arrangement, and 
therefore demands the attribute of in- 
telligence in its Cause? Such is the con- 
clusion that is dictated not only by the 
common sense of the generality of man- 
kind, but also by the disciplined rea- 
soning powers of a high order of intel- 
lect. Any effort to escape from such a 
conclusion would lead to the negation 
of the most basic laws of human rea- 
soning and to a chaos in the universe 


that would be deep and hopeless. 


Marvelous Organization of Nature 


An insight into the marvellous or- 
ganization of the universe and the 
operation of its laws, such as we have 
sought to afford in the instances cited, 
reveals nature as a vast mirror, re- 
flecting the power and intelligence of 
a Supreme Mind. Glimpses of the 
workings of that Mind and of the di- 
vine plan may be had by the person 
who painstakingly endeavors to de- 
cipher the story written in mysterious 
hieroglyphics across the face of nature. 
If the story be read aright, nature her- 
self supplies the answer to some of the 
deepest questionings of the human 
mind. It was this truth which Carlyle 
perceived when he said: ‘‘We speak of 
the volume of Nature, and truly a 
volume it is—whose author and writer 
is God. To read it—dost thou—does 
man so much as know the alphabet 
thereof? With its words, sentences 
and grand descriptive pages, poetical 
and philosophical, spread out through 
our solar systems, it is a volume writ- 
ten in celestial hieroglyphs, in the true 
sacred writing of which even the 
prophets are happy when they can 
read a line here or a line there.’”’ The 
lines which we have been able to de- 
cipher, however, tell a uniform story of 
plan, order, and design. Purposive- 
ness written into the mosaic of nature 
is the universal Esperanto by which 
mind discerns the work of mind, ‘and 
loses the sense of its cosmic loneliness 
in the realization of the abiding omni- 
presence of Intelligence throughout the 
universe. 

The ceaseless research conducted by 
medical science into the structure and 
functioning of the human body, result- 
ing in continued new discoveries of 
secrets previously hidden from our 
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eyes, far from lessening the admiration 
of scientists, increases it with every 
new discovery. It is only when the 
work is that of a magician that our ad- 
miration is dissipated on learning of 
the deception, tricks, and legerdemain 
by which the end was achieved. But 
no student familiar with the -pro- 
foundly realistic methods of nature 
has ever accused her of being a char- 
latan. 


Bridges between Animate and Inanimate 
Nature 


It is to be acknowledged, however, 
that the fact that the technique em- 
ployed by living matter to bridge the 
gulf separating it from inanimate 
matter has thus far surpassed the 
capacity of the human mind to dis- 
cover or comprehend, tends to heighten 
the impression of awe we experience 
for the power and intelligence which 
first tied these forces of nature to- 
gether in so remarkable a union, and 
then endowed them with such fecun- 
dity of offspring as disclosed in the 
hieroglyphics of the evolutionary story. 


Yet, if the human mind should ulti- . 


mately succeed in fathoming the 
depths of the present mystery of life, 
may it not truthfully besaid that, while 
perhaps some of the feeling of awe 
would disappear with the discovery, 
the intellectual admiration would only 
be deepened by the revelation of new 
marvels of delicate coérdination of 
forces and synchronization of move- 
ments on the part of billions of infin- 
itesimally small protons and electrons 
which course about in a cell of proto- 
plasm as stars traverse the regions of 
almost infinite space? Then, too, this 
additional achievement of the human 
mind would mirror forth more strik- 
ingly than ever the intelligence of that 
ultimate cause which fashioned the 


nature and its complex organization 
and formed the laws for the processes 
of thought. 

After having premised these inter- 
pretations of the implications of such 
a discovery, the writer hastens to agree 
with all careful students of the subject 
that life to-day remains as baffling a 
mystery as it ever was. All efforts to 
explain it in terms of mechanisms and 
physico-chemical forces fail abysmally 
to account for the principle directing 
its activities. Mechanisms and phys- 
ico-chemical forces there doubtless are. 
But that ‘something else’—that en- 
telechy which eludes the scales, es- 
capes from the test tube, and hides 
from the microscope—remains about 
as mysterious as in the days when 
Aristotle, the ancient Stagirite, sought 
for it in vain amid the plants and 
flowers on the Grecian hillsides. 

This, however, we can say with cer- 
tainty, that the mysterious process of 
life reflects the work of a Supreme 
Mind, a Divine Lawmaker, whose 
thought is mirrored in the laws which 
guide the movements of every proton 
and electron in every particle of mat- 
ter, living or non-living, in the uni- 
verse. 


Marvel of the Human Intellect 


In the preceding illustration we con- 
sidered man, first in his beginning as a 
unicellular organism and then as a 
fully developed organism. We saw 
how planned order is written in every 
lineament of its structure and purpose 
in every movement of the organism 
and all of its parts. Our attention has 
been riveted, however, upon merely 
the physical aspects. The intellectual 
is far more wonderful. When we reach 
the mind of man, we reach the pinnacle 
of all creation. It is the apex in the 
pyramid of values to be found in the 
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universe. It is this which constitutes 
the dignity of man as a moral person- 
ality, and makes him a being of sur- 
passing worth. 

It is in the processes of thinking, 
especially in abstract thinking, wherein 
the mind reaches the concept of what 
Plato calls “‘universals’”’ (such as truth, 
justice, right, stripped of all material 
notes or attributes), that we find the 
supreme evidence of plan, purpose and 
design. While the material universe, 
as disclosed to us by modern astron- 
omy, is indeed marvellous in its order 
and staggering in its immensity, still 
more marvellous is the mind of man 
which no scale can measure, because it 
transcends the properties of matter and 
reaches into the world of spirit. How 
wonderful, indeed, is the mind of man 
which measures the girth of Betelgeux 
and weighs stars a million light years 
from our planet! There is the supreme 
evidence of design, and the crowning 
argument of God’s existence. 


Man a “‘Small Universe’’ 


Man is a microcosm, a small uni- 
verse, in which are found the proper- 
ties of the material world, of the vege- 
tal and of the animal kingdoms, and of 
the spiritual world. He is a walking 
argument of God’s existence, a moving 
advertisement of God’s power, an ar- 
ticulate herald of God’s intelligence. 
As man is the crowning work of God, 
so we affirm man is the supreme argu- 
ment and the blinding evidence of 
God’s existence. Well might we alter 


the famous syllogism of Descartes, 
“T think, therefore I am,” to read: “I 
think, therefore God exists.”’ For only 
in God do we find a suitable Cause for 
the mysterious power of human reason. 
Among all the objects in the visible 
universe, the mind of man sounds the 
loudest and the most eloquent note, 
proclaiming the existence of a Supreme 
Being, an Omniscient Mind, and an 
Infinite God, who is, in the words of 
St. Paul, ‘‘the Alpha and the Omega, 
the beginning and the end of all 
things.” 

With this, we conclude our presenta- 
tion of evidence of plan, order, and de- 
sign in the universe, demonstrating 
the existence of a Supreme Designer 
and an Infinite Lawmaker. In con- 
cluding, we thus summarize the line of 
reasoning running all through this dis- 
cussion: “The universe as a whole 
and all its parts are arranged with 
marvellous order and design. Now, 
this order must be effected either by 
matter itself or by a cause outside of 
matter. Order, however, is the suit- 
able arrangement of parts into an 
harmonious whole and requires in- 
telligence. But matter itself is unin- 
telligent. Therefore, the existence of 
order and design in the world demands 
the existence of an Intelligent Cause 
to produce it. But such an Intelligent 
Cause, external to the universe, and 
yet directing by His power and His 
all-encompassing laws the movement 
of every particle of matter in the uni- 
verse, is what we mean by God. 
Therefore, God exists.”’ 











Answers to Questions 


Anticipating the Hour of Mid- 
night Mass 


Question: Caius says two ‘“mid- 
night’”’ Masses on Christmas by using 
this method: he says the first one at 
eleven o’clock on Christmas Eve in 
his home parish at which he distrib- 
utes Holy Communion. He then 
drives approximately ten miles to a 
mission and there offers another Mass 
at midnight. Is this permissible? If 
so, on what grounds? There is no 
question of a time zone. I have been 
asked why I could not secure this 
“‘privilege.”’ 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Caius is a clerical juggler 
of time. There is no justification for 
his saying a so-called midnight Mass at 
eleven o’clock on Christmas Eve. Dur- 
ing the war in regions of black-out, 
the Holy See permitted the anticipa- 
tion of the midnight Mass after three 
o’clock the previous afternoon. But 
Coventry is a far cry to mid-America. 


Three Masses on Sunday 


Question: Joachim says three Masses 
on Sunday and holydays on the 
strength of faculties granted him by 
the Ordinary. He offers two of these 
Masses in his home parish, and then 
drives through the parish of Jonathan 
who is twenty miles closer to the place 
in which Joachim offers his third Mass. 
Jonathan offers just one Mass on Sun- 
day. The question is: ‘On what 
grounds can the Ordinary invoke his 
war-time faculties in this case?” I 
might add that Jonathan is in good 


health. 
EXPECTANS. 


Answer: If Joachim says three 
Masses on the strength of the extraor- 
dinary faculties given him on Sun- 
days, and one of these in a mission that 


happens to be closer to another parish 
than to his own, he is still within the 
law, because trination is to be inter- 
preted in the same way as bination. A 
priest may binate on Sunday even if 
there is another priest (a visitor, for 
instance) in the house, who could 
physically wait and say his Mass, but 
who could be considered the same as 
absent by reason of his exceptional 
presence. Nor has any bishop the 
obligation to forbid parochial clergy 
saying two Masses, even if these 
parochial clergy could bring in Reli- 
gious. to say the extra Masses. The 
faculty is interpreted in a human, not 
an abstract, way. 


Branch Candlesticks 


Question: A school Sister here who 
cares for the altar tells me she has 
heard somewhere that, in computing 
the number of candles required for 
various liturgical functions, a plural- 
branch candlestick with several candles 
must be counted as one candle. I have 
been a pastor for many years but have 
never heard of this. 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: Monsignor Collins has a 
very pointed paragraph on this sub- 
ject. He says: “Branch candlesticks 
are not allowed for Mass. For Exposi- 
tion and Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament, it is the fairly general 
practice to use branched candlesticks, 
and no objection is made to this, pro- 
vided that the regular candles on the 
altar are not displaced. The rather 


‘common custom of extinguishing the 


candles in the regular six candlesticks 
and lighting candles in the branched 
candlesticks during Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament is forbidden’’ (‘‘The 
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Church Edifice and Its Appoint- 
ments,” 2nd ed., page 118). 


Requiem Masses and Privileged 
Octaves 


Question: Following is a summary of 
an argument we have been engaged in. 

Father A: It is permissible to cele- 
brate a Missa quotidiana defunctorum 
cum cantu even during the days of a 
privileged Octave, provided those days 
within such Octaves are not rated as 
doubles of the First or Second Class. 

Father B: I thought that the only 
Requiem Masses allowed during priv- 
ileged Octaves were Masses of burial. 

Father A: That is the general law of 
the Church, but we have a privilege 
that can be used in our diocese, be- 
cause it was once a part of St. Louis to 
which the privilege was granted. This 
privilege found at the very beginning 
of the Amnimadvertenda of the Ordo 
states that Requiem Masses either 
sung or solemn are allowed on major or 
minor double feastdays. Therefore, 
if such is the case, these Masses can be 
allowed on the days during a privi- 
leged Octave, most of which are only 
semi-double rank. 

Father B: But if you look further 
into the Animadvertenda you will see 
in Section XV, paragraph II, that 
Misse quotidiane defunctorum in 
cantu are prohibited during the privi- 
leged Octaves. 

Father A: This section does not 
take into consideration the privilege 
granted. This same Section says that 
these Masses are not permitted on 
double feasts; the privilege allows 
them. 

Father B: But you are reading 
something into the privilege which 
makes no mention of such privileged 
Octaves? 

Can you help me out? 

FATHER B. 


Answer: In interpreting the axiom, 
“Favores ampliande sunt,” due re- 
gard must be had for the will of the 
legislator. Is it reasonable to say that 
the Church would allow a sung Daily 


* choice to the Mass. 


Requiem Mass during a privileged 
Octave of the first order (Easter and 
Pentecost), when she will allow no 
feast, no matter how great, to fall on 
any day during the Octave, even 
though it be only of semi-double rank? 
The fact that these days are semi- 
double in rank should not minimize 
their importance. They are of greater 
liturgical importance than the ordinary 
double throughout the year. Allowing 
such Requiem Masses on these days 
takes away this importance, and in 
fact destroys the reason behind the 
idea of privileged Octaves. Hence, 
only Requiem Masses of burial are 
permitted during these octaves. 


Number of Orations 


Question: Somewhere in my semi- 
nary studies I was given the following 
rule: ‘‘An uneven number of Orations 
at Mass up to seven.” Is it a good 
rule? Does the uneven number include 
the Oration of the Mass of the day? 
Or is it an even number including that 
one? To-day, for example, I said the 
Oration for the Mass of the day, made 
a commemoration, and added the 
Imperata (pro Papa). Is that my un- 
even number, including the oration of 
the day? 

DISCERNE CAUSAM MEaoM. 


Answer: You have stated a part of 
the rule which you will find in front 
of the Missal under the heading 
“‘Additiones et Variationes in Rubricis 
Missalis.”” You will note there under 
Chapter VI, paragraph 6, when this 
rule is to be applied. It simply means 
that on simple feastdays and in private 
votive Masses the celebrant can, if he 
wishes, add several prayers of his own 
Outside of Easter 
time, he may even add the prayer for 
the dead. These prayers are to follow 
the Collects prescribed by the Ordi- 
nary. The rule goes on to state that all 
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the prayers taken together should al- 
ways have an odd number, and not ex- 
ceed seven in number. Hence, as a 
general rule, say the prayer of the day, 
make the necessary commemorations 
indicated in the Ordo, and add the 
Imperata without concern for odd or 
even number of prayers. Then on 
simple feastdays outside of the privi- 
leged major ferial days and in private 
Votive Masses you may add other 
prayers, ‘using the rule of the uneven 
number up to seven. 


The Sharing of Indult by Guests 


Question: Some time ago, I visited 
a sick priest friend, who, because of 
illness, has been granted the privilege 
of a private chapel in his home. The 
rectory of the parish in which his home 
is located is some distance from his 
home, and, the church not being as 
yet built, Mass is said in the rectory 
on weekdays, and in a local theatré on 
Sundays. One Sunday because of the 
plethora of priests, and paucity of 
altars, the rector asked me to say Mass 
in my friend’s home. Does the privi- 
lege of the private oratory extend also 
to the sick priest’s guests? Was I justi- 
fied in availing myself of this altar? 
HA&SSITANS. 


Answer: As a guest you can share in 
the privileges of a private oratory. 
Therefore, you were justified in cele- 
brating Mass there. 


When Is a Man Poor under 
Canon 1056? 


Question: Is it in keeping with 
Canon 1056 to ask a so-called chancery 
fee in connection with a dispensation, 
when this fee is twenty-five per cent 
more than the poor native makes a day 
by his labor? 

PRIEST IN THE FIELD AFAR. 


Answer: I would think so under 
ordinary circumstances, when he has a 
living wage or its equivalent in profits 


if in business. If the native wage is 
under the poverty line, he must be 
poor; if above, he can be in the lowest 
class of wage-earners, but not poor in 
an absolute sense. 


English Priest Makes Population 
Correction 


R.C. CHAPLAIN’S OFFICE, 
R.A.F. STATION, 
SEALAND, CHESTER, ENGLAND. 


My dear Dr. Donovan: 


The December issue of THE Homt- 
LETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW has just 
reached me, and I find that in your 
excellent article, ‘“Convert Voices from 
Abroad,’”’ you query my statement 
that between 1851 and 1945 the 
Catholic population of England and 
Wales has only increased from one- 
eighteenth to one-seventeenth, and 
suggest that 1851 may be a misprint 
for 1891 or 1901. 

I am afraid that I must stick to my 
loriginal statement. It was quoted 
from ‘“‘The Root Cause of the Leak- 
age’ by Alexander Gits, S.J., page 2 
(Burns, Oates), who in turn is quoting 
from Fr. Thurston’s work, ‘‘Catholic 
Emancipation” (page 258). Here is 
the exact quotation: 

“Year 1780, England and Wales: 
5 millions, Catholics, 70,000 (House 
of Lords report quoted in Husenbeth’s 
Milner). 

“Year 1851, England and Wales: 
18 millions (Registrar General), Cath- 
olics, 1 million (Fr. Thurston, Cath. 
Emanc., p. 258), one in eighteen. 

“Year 1938, England and Wales: 
40 millions (Registrar General), Cath- 
olics, 21/, millions, 7.e., one in seven- 
teen.” 

I have also verified these figures in- 
dependently. One cannot quarrel 
with the estimate of one million 
Catholics in England in 1851. The 
great increase from 1780 was due to 
immigration of refugees from the 
French Revolution and to the constant 
Irish invasion. In 1886, Cardinal 
Manning, in a letter to the Tablet, 
wrote: ‘‘Eight out of ten Catholics in 
England are Irish.” The Tablet for 
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September 2, 1939, says that in 1939 
there were about 750,000 Irish-born 
people in England. 

So we accept the Catholic population 
in 1851 as being 1,000,000. The total 
populations as given in Whitaker’s 
Almanack, page 608, from the official 
census figures are as follows: 1831, 
13,896,797; for 1841, 15,914,148; for 
1851, 17,927,609; for 1861, 20,066,- 
224. é; 

Hence my original figure of one- 
eighteenth stands. There can be no 
question about the population in Eng- 
land to-day being about 40,000,000. 
But one might very easily question 
the estimated Catholic figure of 2,406,- 
419. I am certain that it includes a 
great number who are merely nominal 
Catholics. 

There is another slight error, too. 
I belong to the Liverpool and not to 
the Birmingham archdiocese. 

All the foregoing simply strengthens 
your argument that we are failing 
lamentably in our conversion work. I 
have just written another pamphlet 
on the same subject, “Calling All 
Apostles,’’ to be published in January, 
1946, by Paternoster Publications Ltd., 
67 Fleet Street, London, price 4d. I 
will forward you a copy as soon as it 
becomes available. 

Yours sincerely in Domino, 
FRANCIS J. RIPLEY, C.F. 


Answer: I am most grateful to 
Father Ripley for his correction. One 
reason I hesitated to take the figures 
as they stood was that I confounded 
the small increase as a part of the 
general population with the increase 
in percentage of the Catholic popula- 
tion itself. Since that was one million 
in 1851 and at least two millions in 
1945, there was an apparent growth of 
one hundred per cent, or the Catholic 
population doubled. 

But in the light of the illuminating 
and unquestionable facts cited by the 
zealous English priest that original 
million Catholics did not increase at 
all, for now there are in the country 


three-quarters of a million of Irish- 
born persons (presumably Catholics 
for the most part), and the other 
Catholic immigrants of the last ninety- 
four years must have been several 
hundreds of thousands. This means 
that, although the general population 
more than doubled in the last ninety- 
four years, the Catholic population 
of nine decades ago hasn’t grown at all. 
I wonder how much better off rela- 
tively we are in our own country. But 
again sincerest thanks to Father Ripley 
for making unquestionably plain the 
present-day status of the Church in 
England and Wales. When are we in 
this country going to be able to be 
roughly as correct? Yet within the 
past year our Catholic press has pub- 
licized the vigorous condition of the 
Church in England. It is like the 
legend of one of our own big dioceses 
having all its children in Catholic high 
schools; yet, the Directory figures 
shows a grade-school figure of almost 
four times as many children in the 
grade schools of each diocese as in the 
high schools, instead of only twice as 
many. And even then the pertinent 
question would remain for answer: 
“How many of our grade-school chil- 
dren are in the public schools?’ Prob- 
lems are solved by first knowing them. 
Until then the evil is still in the ques- 
tion stage. 
No Missa pro Populo: Stipend 
Mass for Bishop’s Intention 


Question: Is there anywhere in the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis a Decree or In- 
dult permitting Ordinaries to compel 
their priests to apply the second Mass 
on Sundays and holydays of obligation 
for their intentions? 

JUVENIS QUAIRENS. 


Answer: Yes, many Ordinaries have 
been granted Indults whereby they 
may allow and even compel their 
priests to offer the second Mass on 
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Sundays and holydays of obligation 
for their intention, or to accept a 
second stipend for the Mass which is 
said in lieu of the Missa pro populo 
(from which they are dispensed), pro- 
vided they send the money to the 
bishop for the seminary or for some 
pious cause (Acta Apost. Sedis, XII, 
p. 536; S.C. Prop. Fid., March 14, 
1922). 

One Ordinary, having such an In- 
dult, had asked the following question: 
“Can the Ordinary of the place, by 
reason of an apostolic indult, compel 
priests to apply either a second Mass 
or one Mass in lieu of the Mass for the 
people from which they are dispensed, 
for such an intention that the stipend 
may be applied to a pious cause?’ To 
which the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council replied: “Affirmative.” The 
reasons for the decision, as given in the 
report, are briefly as follows: this pro- 
cedure is equivalent to prescribing the 
intention for which they are to say a 
Mass without stipend. Though Reli- 
gious Superiors do this, bishops do not. 
Even the Holy Father very rarely does 
it. However, since the Pope has this 
power, he may by indult grant the 
same to a bishop; and this is what he 
has done in the case. It will be advis- 
able that the bishop leave the priests 
liberty to celebrate at least some 
Masses for private intentions of their 
own choice. 

In these cases, we think that the 
principle which applies to Religious 
priests, who have a relatively fair 
number of Masses at their own dis- 
posal, would likewise be applicable. 
Two or three of his daily Masses a 
month, or about ten per cent, would 
seem to be the minimum number 
Religious should be allowed. So, it 
would seem, the bishop should not 
compel his priests to offer every bina- 


tion or trination Mass for his intention, 
but should leave a fair percentage for 
the priests’ own personal intentions—a 
minimum of ten per cent. The priests 
should say the full number demanded 
in justice and equity, but need say no 
more, and then notify the bishop or 
Chancery that so many were said each 
month or throughout the year. It 
would seem that the bishop who de- 
mands each and every bination Mass 
is acting ultra vires in imposing the ob- 
ligation literally instead of humanly. 


Illegitimate? 


Question: A girl in my parish wants 
to enter the convent. Her parents 
(the father is a non-Catholic) were 
married outside the Church, and the 
marriage was never validated. Her 
mother obtained a divorce and married 
a Catholic, observing the proper form 
of matrimony. Does this second mar- 
riage of the mother legitimize the 
daughter so that she may now enter 
the convent? 

VALDE CONFUSUS. 


Answer: The second marriage of 
the mother could never legitimize the 
daughter, since only the subsequent 
marriage of the natural parents legi- 
timizes a child. However, a child con- 
ceived or born of a putative marriage 
(unless the parents were under a 
solemn vow of chastity or the father 
was in Major Orders) is legitimate. A 
putative marriage is one in which at 
least one of the parties to the marriage 
was in good faith at the time the child 
was conceived. Therefore, if a non- 
Catholic who marries a Catholic before 
a civil magistrate thinks he is truly 
married, the marriage is putative, and 
the children are ligitimate. The girl 
in the case is, therefore, presumptively 
legitimate. 

Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D 
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Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


Passion Sunday 


Abandonment by God 
By Francis J. CoNNELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) We are now beginning Passiontide, the 
most solemn season of the church year. 

(2) The veiling of the crucifix and of the 
statues symbolizes the withdrawal of 
Christ from His enemies, narrated in 
to-day’s Gospel. 

(3) A hardened sinner is sometimes aban- 
doned by God in the sense that his sins 
have rendered it very difficult for him 
to accept divine grace. 

(4) Sometimes God abandons mankind in 
the sense that He permits civil rulers 
and scientists to persevere in their 
pride and folly until they realize how 
miserably they have failed. 

(5) During Passiontide we should pray fer- 
vently for ourselves, for hardened 
sinners, and for the human race, 
afficted with so many evils. 


The last two weeks of Lent are 
known appropriately as Passiontide, 
because the thoughts of the Church, 
as expressed in her Liturgy, are ab- 
sorbed with the bitter sufferings which 
Our Saviour endured during the hours 
of His Passion, the final hours of His 
mortal life. The predominant theme 
in the Proper of the Masses during 
these two weeks is sorrow and repent- 
ance for sin. A special Preface is re- 
cited in the Mass during Passiontide, 
contrasting the tree of the Garden of 
Paradise, from which death and de- 
feat came to mankind, with the tree 
of the Cross, whence come life and 


victory. Not only is the greater 
doxology, the Gloria in Excelsis, omit- 
ted in the Masses proper to the season, 
but even the minor doxology, the 
Gloria Patri, is left out in the prayers 
at the foot of the altar and at the In- 
troit and at the Lavabo, just as in the 
Requiem Mass. In this manner the 
Church expresses her grief, as she con- 
templates the pains and afflictions of 
her Divine Spouse. 


Why the Crucifix Is Veiled To-Day 


One unusual feature of the Church’s 
ceremonial impresses us to-day as we 
enter the house of God. The crucifix 
on the altar, as well as the statues, are 
shrouded with violet veils. As is the 
case with many of the Church’s litur- 
gical customs dating back to ancient 
times, the exact purpose of this cere- 
mony is not clear. If the other im- 
ages were veiled and the crucifix left 
exposed, we should clearly understand 
that the Church wishes us to concen- 
trate on Christ’s Passion; but the 
veiling of the very symbol of the Pas- 
sion during Passiontide seems incon- 
gruous. 

However, the last sentence of to- 
day’s Gospel reveals the significance 
of this ceremony. We read that when 
a group of Jews, with whom Our Lord 
had been discussing His divine mission, 
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grew angry at Him and even attempted 
to stone Him, Christ “hid Himself and 
went out from the temple’ (John, viii. 
59). In remembrance of this inci- 
dent, which occurred only a short time 
before Our Saviour’s Passion, the 
Church hides His image from us during 
this sacred season. And since it is 
not fitting that the Saints should ap- 
pear while their Lord is concealed, 
their images too are veiled from Pas- 
sion Sunday until the eve of Easter. 

At first sight, it may seem strange 
that Our Lord should take flight from 
His enemies. Surely, it was not be- 
cause He feared the arguments they 
were using in opposition to His teach- 
ing, for He could easily point out how 
specious and illogical these arguments 
really were. Nor did He fear their 
threats or their attempts at violence, 
for, as He expressed it on another oc- 
casion, had He so willed, His Father 
would have furnished Him with more 
than twelve legions of angels to pro- 
tect Him (Matt., xxvi. 54). We must 
find some other motive than fear to 
explain why Christ hid Himself when 
His enemies tried to assail Him. 


The Danger of Being Abandoned by God 


His motive, we can well believe, was 
to signify in a vivid manner that those 
who directly defy God run the risk of 
being abandoned by God. His en- 
emies had unhesitatingly rejected the 
clear proofs He offered that His teach- 
ing was divine and that He Himself 
was the true Son of God—that He had 
existed even before Abraham was 
made. ‘They had gone to the extreme 
of wickedness of taking up stones to 
cast at Him—a heinous deed since, 
besides the deadly hatred it mani- 
fested in their hearts, it also involved 
the malice of sacrilegé because it took 
place in the Holy temple. And so, to 


show that they were unworthy to have 
Him in their midst, Christ disappeared 
from their sight. Perhaps He even 
used His miraculous power to render 
Himself invisible. At any rate, His 
manner of acting provides a terrifying 
example of the punishment that may 
come to those who close their minds 
and harden their hearts to the lights 
and inspirations of God’s grace—the 
punishment of abandonment by God. 
To-day that same fate may be meted 
out to those who imitate the Jews of 
old in their refusal to give heed to the 
voice of God. 

When we say that a person is aban- 
doned by God, we do not mean that he 
is cast forever beyond the pale of di- 
vine mercy. Rejection of this kind 
never becomes the portion of any soul 
in the present life. Only those who 
pass from time to eternity burdened 
with the guilt of deliberate mortal 
sin are forever abandoned in the flames 
of hell. Nosinner, however grievous or 
numerous his transgressions, is de- 
prived of sufficient grace to repent and 
to make his peace with God. To 
those who had sinned gravely St. 
Peter wrote: “For your sake the Lord 
is long-suffering, not wishing that any 
should perish but that all should turn 
to repentance” (II Peter iii., 9). 
Nevertheless, one who has repeatedly 
rejected God’s graces will receive the 
grace of conversion less frequently and 
less abundantly as time goes on. 
Furthermore, the habit of sin, when 
fostered for a long time, develops in the 
soul a kind of spiritual blindness which 
makes it difficult for the sinner to per- 
ceive the misery and the danger of his 
state. In such a condition the un- 
fortunate creature continues to sin 
with little or no feeling of remorse; 
and after that it is very hard for him 
to repent sincerely and wholeheartedly, 
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for to do so he must change his entire 
outlook on life. In this sense we can 
say of a person that he has been aban- 
doned by God; in this sense St. John 
said of some of those to whom Christ 
preached that they could not believe 
because God had blinded their eyes and 
hardened their hearts (John, xii. 39). 
It is indeed a dreadful tragedy when a 
soul falls into this state, for, if we judge 
by what ordinarily happens, it will 
continue unrepentant until the very 
end. 


When Society Is Abandoned by God 


There are times, too, when God 
seems to abandon mankind in the 
sense that He allows wicked, unprin- 
cipled men to gain control of human 
affairs and apparently to be on the 
way to triumph. Then their plans go 
awry, and disaster sweeps over the 
human race, and the world realizes 
that men cannot maintain peace and 
prosperity without the help of their 
Creator. We cannot doubt but that 
to-day we are witnessing such an oc- 
currence. In recent years many of 
the governments of the world elimi- 
nated all consideration of God from 
their policies. Powerful rulers decided 
that their own wisdom and diplomacy 
were quite adequate to solve all the 
problems of statecraft without any 
help from on high. The terrible con- 
dition in which the civilized world 
finds itself to-day is ample proof that 
governments, like individuals, can- 
not get along without God. 

In the field of scientific progress 
we have a similar manifestation of the 
folly of man when he attempts to rely 
wholly on himself. Many scientists 
have entirely rejected belief in God. 
To them religion is only a form of 
superstition. Without any concern 


about a Supreme Being, they have 
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delved into the mysteries of nature, 
fully confident that scientific knowledge 
would provide an answer to all prob- 
lems. And now they find themselves 
in possession of the secret of atomic 
power, while at the same time they 
realize that they are utterly unable to 
prevent the use of this power to the 
destruction of the entire human race. 
Now they can see—or they should 
see—that only religious motives will 
suffice to induce men to use this power 
in the proper way. Truly, in the realm 
of recent scientific discovery we have a 
striking proof of the disasters that 
come upon men when God abandons 
them to their own folly and supposed 
self-sufficiency. 


Serious Thoughts for Passiontide 


These are indeed serious thoughts, 
but they are appropriate for the be- 
ginning of Passiontide, for they in- 
spire us to turn to Him through whose 
sufferings and death all graces and 
benefits have been merited for man- 
kind—Jesus Christ, the world’s Re- 
deemer. However far men may de- 
part from God, however grievously 
they may transgress His law, the 
means of recovering the divine friend- 
ship is avilable to them through the in- 
finite value of the sacrifice offered on 
Calvary. The Heavenly Father still 
hears the voice of His beloved Son 
pleading from the Cross for sinful men: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

In the sacred season just beginning 
we should pray fervently that we may 
never become hardened in sin, but 
that rather we may immediately turn 
back to God with true repentance if 
we ever have the misfortune to offend 
Him grievously. We should pray for 
those who are so habituated in evil 
that they are, in a sense, abandoned by 
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God, so that they may receive an ex- 
traordinary outpouring of divine grace 
enabling them to turn back again to 
their Father. Above all, we should 
pray that mankind as a whole, par- 
ticularly those who guide the destinies 
of nations, may realize that only 
through humble obedience to God’s 
law will the problems of governmental 
administration be solved, and peace 


and contentment be restored to the 
human race. This is the intention 
for which the Church prays in the 
Collect of to-day’s Mass, designating 
all mankind as one family: ‘We be- 
seech Thee, Almighty God, look gra- 
ciously upon Thy family, that by Thy 
bounty it may be governed in body, 
and by Thy protection be guarded in 
mind.” 


Palm Sunday 
The Value of Suffering 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The Liturgy of Palm Sunday com- 
memorates Our Saviour’s short-lived 


triumph at His entrance into Jeru- - 


salem, but the prevailing theme is 
sorrow for His sufferings. 

(2) The Church reminds us of the sufferings 
of Christ, because we must suffer, and 
we should be aware of the value of 
suffering. 

(3) Suffering affords a means of atoning for 
sin and for its punishments. 

(4) Suffering provides the occasion of prac- 
tising many virtues. 

(5) Like Christ, we can suffer vicariously, 
offering our sufferings for others. 

(6) During Holy Week we should meditate 
devoutly on the sufferings of Christ so 
that we may learn to bear our suffer- 
ings in the proper spirit. 


The Liturgy of Palm Sunday com- 
bines two contrasting emotions—joy 
and sorrow. The former appears es- 
pecially in the Gospel read at the 
blessing of the palms before the Solemn 
Mass. This Gospel relates the trium- 
phal entrance of Christ into Jerusalem 
a few days before His death. So en- 
thusiastic were the people on that oc- 
casion that they cut down branches 
from the trees to strew in His way—a 
symbol of the honor and affection they 
bore Him. And they saluted Him as 
the Son of David, as one coming in the 


name of the Lord, with exultant cries 
of ‘“Hosanna.”’ It was the most 
glorious occasion in Christ’s mortal 
life, an occasion when it seemed that 
His mission was to be entirely suc- 
cessful and that His teachings would 
be universally accepted by the Jewish 
people. The Son of David was to be 
acknowledged by the children of Israel 
as their leader, and was to conduct 
them on the way of peace and holiness. 


Sadness Succeeds Joy 


But Our Lord’s triumph was short- 
lived. Those who applauded Him 
at His entrance into the Holy City 
represented only a small proportion of 
the Jewish people. Most of the ruling 
class were bitterly opposed to Him, 
and, even while the cries of ‘‘Hosanna’’ 
were resounding from Mount Olivet, 
they were plotting His destruction. 
Only a few days later the prevailing 
cry was: “Let Him be crucified.” 
The joy and glory of Palm Sunday 
were only a prelude to the sorrow and 
ignominy of Good Friday. For this 
reason the predominant note of to- 
day’s Liturgy is sadness and mourn- 
ing. Even in the midst of the cere- 
mony of the blessing of the palms we 
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hear the Saviour’s agonizing prayer: 
“Father, if it is possible, let this cup 
pass away from Me.” The Epistle 
of the Mass contains St. Paul’s dra- 
matic statement: “He humbled Him- 
self, becoming obedient to death, 
even to death on across.’’ And in the 
Mass is read the detailed account of 
Christ’s passion and death as described 
by St. Matthew. This emphasis on 
the sufferings of the Son of God con- 
tinues throughout the entire week un- 
til the glad announcement of Christ’s 
resurrection changes the violet of 
mourning to the white of gladness on 
Easter Saturday morning. 

Evidently the Catholic Church does 
not favor the idea, so widely accepted 
to-day, that it is not good for us to 
dwell on subjects that are sorrowful 
and painful, because such thoughts 
are likely to make us melancholy and 
despondent. The Catholic Church is 
practical and realistic; and since 
suffering enters into every human 
life, the Church does not hesitate 
to picture to us very vividly the pains 
and anguish of Our Divine Redeemer. 
The thought of His sufferings, far from 
making us gloomy and dispirited, 
should rather furnish an incentive to 
us to bear our own afflictions with 
courage and cheerfulness. For this 
reason the Church places the repre- 
sentation of Christ crucified in her 
churches and schools and in other 
public buildings subject to her juris- 
diction, and urges Catholics to have a 
crucifix in their homes and to carry one 
on their person. In this way we are 


not only reminded of the unfathom- 
able love which prompted the Son of 
God to die for His creatures, but we 
are also taught the value of suffering 
and the spirit in which we should ac- 
cept the trials that fall to our lot as we 
journey through this valley of tears. 


Mystery of Human Suffering 

There is, indeed, a certain mystery 
in the fact of human suffering, and 
there are persons who base on it an 
argument against the goodness and 
providence of God, or even against the 
very existence of God. ‘How can 
one accept the doctrine of an all-good, 
all-loving Heavenly Father,” they 
argue, “‘when there is so much pain 
and sorrow in the world which an all- 
powerful God could easily prevent?” 
Superficially viewed, this argument 
might seem to have some cogency, but 
a little honest, serious thinking will 
show us that there are very good rea- 
sons why we are required to endure 
sufferings in the course of our earthly 
lifetime. 

In the first place, we deserve suffer- 
ing in punishment for our sins. Often 
we hear people complain: ‘Why 
should I have to suffer so much, when 
I am leading a good life and doing 
wrong to no one?” The first answer to 
those who make this complaint is that 
Almighty God allowed His own Son, 
sinless though He was, to endure more 
sufferings than were ever the portion 
of any other human being. But, 
besides this, it is a noteworthy fact 
that those who protest that they do 
not deserve the afflictions which come 
upon them are usually not so virtuous 
as they themselves imagine. Perhaps 
they are not guilty of heinous trans- 
gressions, but a sincere examination of 
conscience will reveal an accumulation 
of many minor failings in their daily 
conduct. They may have the bad 
habit of speaking uncharitably -about 
their neighbors, or they may not be 
giving their employers the full meas- 
ure of service that their contract 
calls for, or they may be harsh and 
unreasonable toward their employees, 
or they may be guilty of petty dis- 
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honesty and cheating in conducting 
their business. Or perhaps they are 
disobedient and disrespectful towards 
their elders and superiors, or sour and 
grouchy towards the other members of 
their family. All these are sinful ac- 
tions, deserving of God’s punishments; 
and when sufferings come to those who 
are guilty of such transgressions, they 
should humbly accept them as their 
just deserts, and regard them as an 
admonition from God to amend their 
ways. We must never forget that 
venial sins, although they are light in 
comparison to mortal sins, are never- 
theless in themselves grave evils, im- 
measurably more disastrous than all 
the temporal sufferings that could 
come to the entire human race. And 
if we are punished for our venial sins 
in the present life, we should be grate- 
ful to God, inasmuch as we are thereby 
spared the greater pains of Purgatory. 


Suffering as the School of Virtue 


Suffering also affords the opportu- 
nity of practising certain virtues which 
would have little or no scope of ac- 
tivity if life went smoothly without 
any difficulties or hardships. Pa- 
tience can be exercised only in time of 
affliction. Fortitude or courage, one 
of the four cardinal virtues, can be 
best practised when the burden of pain 
rests on our soul. Humility is best 
proved when we have some great suf- 
fering to endure, for then we can realize 
that we depend entirely on God, that 
we have nothing good which we can 
truly call our own. Resignation to 
the will of God, which is the very 
touchstone of sanctity, comes into 
play only when trouble and trial op- 
press us. If we read the lives of the 
great Saints, we shall perceive how suf- 
fering in one form or another con- 


tributed in great measure towards the 
spiritual progress of each of them. 

If we had nothing to suffer, we 
should have little reason to desire the 
joys of heaven. We must have suf- 
fering to teach us that earth is not our 
abiding place. If the present life were 
a constant succession of joys without a 
single drop of bitterness, we should 
regard it as paradise, and like the pa- 
gan look forward regretfully to our 
departure into eternity. 


Vicarious Satisfaction 

Suffering can be of value, not only 
to the one who must endure it, but also 
to others. This is the doctrine of 
vicarious satisfaction, which was illus- 
trated preéminently in the sufferings 
and death of Christ for the benefit of 
the human race. Through participa- 
tion in His merits, we too can help 
others by the patient endurance of 
trials and afflictions. Thus, we can 
apply the satisfactory value of our suf- 
ferings, borne with resignation to God’s 
will, to the souls in Purgatory. Or we 
can accept them ‘with the intention of 
thereby making some atonement to 
God for the many insults that are 
daily hurled against His divine maj- 
esty by so many wicked persons 
throughout the world. Or we can 
offer them to God with the prayer that 
they may merit the grace of conversion 
for some unfortunate sinner—per- 
haps one who is connected with us by 
the ties of friendship or relationship. 
Only on the last day shall we realize 
how many souls have been granted 
immeasurable spiritual _ blessings 
through the sufferings of others, pa- 
tiently endured in their behalf. 


Appreciating the Sufferings of Christ 


And so, with a truly Christian at- 
titude towards the value of suffering 
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we begin the week consecrated to the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ. We must 
not imagine that because of His di- 
vine nature He was insensible to 
pain. For, in addition to His divine 
nature, He also possessed a perfect 
human nature which, like our own, was 
fully susceptible of suffering, both in 
body and in soul. Naturally He 
feared the bitter sorrows which His 
Passion entailed, and which He fore- 
saw in all their details throughout His 


entire lifetime. But it was His 
Father’s will that He should drink the 
cup of sorrow even to its dregs, and to 
this He submitted in a spirit of per- 
fect resignation. And this week will 
be profitably spent by us if from His 
example we learn how to bear the 
cross in our daily lives, so that, as it 
is expressed in the Collect of this 
day’s Mass, “‘treasuring the lessons of 
His patience, we may deserve to have 
fellowship in His resurrection.” 


Good Friday 
The Divine Victim 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) To-day the Church's Liturgy is centered 
about the Passion of Christ. 

(2) A brief account of the chief sufferings of 
Christ up to the crucifixion. 

(3) On the cross Our Lord suffered excrucia- 
ting pains of body. 

(4) Even more intense were His sufferings 
of soul at the thought of the malice of 
sin, His abandonment by His friends, 
and the realization that for many the 
Passion would bé in vain. 

(5) Our Lord was mindful of the needs of 
others up to the moment of His death. 

(6) The contemplation of Our Saviour, dead 
on the cross, should inspire us with 
contrition, hope and love. 


To-day the Catholic Church stands 
in spirit beneath the Cross of Calvary. 
The altar is bare and sombre; the 
tabernacle stands open to indicate 
that Our Blessed Saviour is absent 
from our midst; on this one day of the 
year the Holy Sacrifice is not offered. 
Everything speaks of death—the 


death, not of a mere man, but of God 
Himself in the created humanity which 
He bore as the Redeemer of the world. 
The spirit of the day demands that 
we meditate humbly and prayerfully 
on the bitter sufferings of Him who 


played the principal réle in the mo- 
mentous tragedy that was enacted on 
Calvary’s heights the first Good Fri- 
day. 


The Beginning of the Passion 


The Evangelists describe the Pas- 
sion of Christ in minute detail—not 
in oratorical and dramatic phrases 
but in the simple language of love. 
They tell us that on the first Holy 
Thursday evening, after Our Lord 
had offered the first Mass and admin- 
istered to the Apostles the adorable 
Sacrament of His own Body and Blood, 
He went forth to the Garden of Olives 
to raise His heart to His Father in 
fervent supplication. And, as He 
knelt in the silence and darkness, the 
dread anticipation of what He was to 
suffer pressed His blood through the 
pores of His body, and so intense was 
His agony that He cried out: “Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
Me.” But immediately He added 
the prayer of sublime resignation: 
“‘Nevertheless, not My will but Thine 
be done.” 

Then Christ allowed Himself to be 
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taken captive by a band of soldiers, 
led to the spot by the traitor Judas. 
Through the long hours of the night 
and the morning of the following day 
He was dragged from one tribunal to 
another, in an effort to convict Him 
on some legal pretence, but it was evi- 
dent that no shadow of a plausible 
charge could be brought against Him. 
He was reviled and spat upon by the 
brutal soldiers; He was cruelly scourged 
and crowned with piercing thorns. 
Finally, He was condemned to death 
by the weak, time-serving governor, 
Pontius Pilate, who had just declared 
Him innocent of all crime. He was 
forced to carry His own cross up the 
summit of Calvary, marking the bit- 
ter journey with the stains of His 
blood. 


The Crucifixion 


On the summit of Calvary the 
soldiers rudely tore from the bruised 
body of Our Saviour the garments 
which His mother had woven for Him 
so lovingly and devotedly. They cast 
Him down upon the cross, and taking 
long, sharp nails, they fastened Him 
by the hands and feet to that rough 
gibbet of pain and infamy. Then, 
raising the cross aloft, they dropped 
it into the cavity prepared for it. 
Without a murmur or complaint 
Christ endured all these sufferings; 
and now He hangs between heaven 
and earth, the Divine Victim offered 
in sacrifice for the sins of the human 
race. 

Consider the sufferings of body en- 
dured by Jesus Christ during the 
three hours He hung on the cross. 
His hands and feet were racked with 
pain from the nails that pierced them 
through; His head was tormented 
with the crown of thorns; the gashes 
and welts of the scourging burned into 


His flesh like darts of fire. As the 
blood drained from His body, He was 
aflame with fever, yet when He cried 
out in agony, “I thirst,” the soldiers 
gave Him only vinegar and bitter gall 
to drink. To understand the inten- 
sity of Christ’s physical sufferings, we 
must remember that His body, being 
most perfect in every nerve and sinew, 
was far more sensitive to pain than 
that of the ordinary human being. 
And the bodily sufferings of Our 
Saviour were offered in atonement for 
the many sins that men and women 
commit by inordinately pampering 
their bodies, by satisfying their lust- 
ful cravings in defiance of the law of 
God. If Christians would only real- 
ize that every illicit act of fleshly 
gratification had its particular part in 
tormenting the virginal body of Jesus 
Christ as He was dying on the Cross 
that first Good Friday! 


Christ’s Mental Agony 


Far more intense and excruciating 
were the pains of soul which afflicted 
Our Divine Redeemer. In the first 
place, He perceived more keenly than 
any other mortal man the malice and 
the heinousness of sin, for the greater 
is the sanctity of a soul, the more 
deeply does it understand the terrible 
insult to the all-holy God contained in 
every sin. How immeasurable, then, 
must have been the sadness that filled 
the soul of Christ at the contempla- 
tion of the countless sins which had 
been committed in the world since the 
beginning of the human race and would 
be committed until the end of time! 
And it was for this seething flood of 
human iniquity that He was making 
atonement to His Heavenly Father. 

Bitter too was the suffering of 
Christ’s human soul at the realization 
that those He had befriended had now 
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abandoned Him in His hour of need. 
The disciples had fled in terror when 
He had been captured. One of them 
had betrayed Him for thirty pieces of 
silver, another had denied that He 
knew Christ. Only John was loyal, 
and now stood beside Mary at the foot 
of the cross. Those who had once 
wished to proclaim Him their king 
had now forgotten Him, or perhaps 
they were among the rabble that was 
now reviling Him as a mock king. 
Those whom He had miraculously 
cured of blindness or palsy or leprosy 
should have stood at His side now, at 
least to sympathize with Him; but 
they were absorbed in their business 
or pleasure, utterly oblivious of the 
Man dying on the cross. Friendless 
and alone He willed to pass His final 
hours of agony, to teach us that human 
affection is very fickle, and that we 
must be prepared to renounce every 
earthly friendship if loyalty to God 
demands such a sacrifice. 


His Most Excruciating Grief 


Most excruciating of all the pains of 
soul endured by Jesus Christ was the 
realization that for many men and 
women His passion and death would 
be in vain. He was shedding His 
precious blood for every soul ever born 
or ever to be born into this world, yet 
how many would reject the salutary 


fruits of His sufferings, and cast back - 


in His face the blood He offered for 
their redemption! This was the sad- 
dest thought of all—that the graces 
which He was meriting through so 
much pain would be abused and squan- 
dered by so many hardened sinners. 
Despite His own sufferings, Our Sa- 
viour thought of the needs of others as 
He hung on the cross. One of the 
two thieves crucified beside Him 


begged for mercy, and at once received 


the consoling assurance: ‘“This day 
thou shalt be with Me in paradise.” 
To the beloved John He committed 
the care of His Blessed Mother, 
declaring her the spiritual mother of 
John, and our mother too, with the 
expressive injunction: “‘Woman, be- 
hold thy son.” And, as the supreme 
proof of His love for His enemies, He 
prayed for those who had nailed Him 
to the cross: “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 


The Final Tragedy 


As the third hour of the afternoon 
approached, a strange and chilling 
darkness settled over the face of the 
earth. The priests and Pharisees who 
had brought about His crucifixion fled 
to their homes in terror of the divine 
justice. Then, in a tiiumphant voice 
Christ exclaimed: “It is consum- 
mated.” He meant that the great 
work for which He had come down 
from heaven and assumed human na- 
ture was now to be completed—the 
work of man’s salvation. Three and 
thirty years had been devoted to the 
accomplishment of that work, years of 
poverty and toil and hardship. Then 
He uttered the little prayer He had 
recited as a child before retiring to 
rest: ‘‘Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend My spirit.’”’ His head fell on 
His breast, His eyes closed, His heart 
ceased to beat, His soul took its flight 
to the bosom of His Father. 

What should be our thoughts as we 
gaze on the cold, blood-stained body, 
hanging on the cross as the evening 
shadows gather over Calvary? In 
the first place, our hearts should be 
filled with a deep, sincere contrition 
for our sins, which tore the sacred 
flesh of Jesus Christ and crowned Him 
with thorns and nailed Him to the 
gibbet of the cross. And to our con- 
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trition for our sins should be joined 
the firm resolution not to offend God 
in future. In our hearts there should 
also abide a firm assurance that God 
will pardon our sins, even though they 
be as numerous as the sands on the 
seashore, if we are sincerely repentant. 
For the open wounds of Christ plead, 
not for vengeance, but for pardon. 
Finally, as we gaze on the dead body 
of Our Redeemer, we should be moved 
to love God with all the affection of 
our hearts. It was because He loved 
us with an infinite, eternal love that 


Easter 
The Triumph 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) To-day the Church rejoices in the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. 

(2) The Resurrection was the victory of 
Christ and the supreme proof that His 
teaching was divine. 

(3) The Resurrection has been repeated 
many times in the history of the 
Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, 
by her triumph over her enemies. 

(4) The Resurrection of Christ exemplifies 
the glorious destiny prepared for us 
if we are faithful to Him. 

(5) The Remembrance of Our Lord’s resur- 
rection should bring great joy to our 
hearts even in these troubled times. 


“You are looking for Jesus of Naz- 
areth, who was crucified. He has 
risen; He is not here” (Mark, xvi. 6). 
This was the glorious announcement 
of the angel to the holy women on the 
first Easter morn, and it is the message 
which the Catholic Church trium- 
phantly proclaims to the world to-day. 
With all the pomp and majesty of her 
inspiring Liturgy, the Church this 
day commemorates the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the tomb. The 
altar is ablaze with lights and richly 












the Heavenly Father sent His only- 
begotten Son into the world to be the 
propitiation for our sins. Does not 
God deserve the full measure of our 
love in return? That these virtues 
of contrition and hope and love may 
dwell in our hearts this day, we raise 
our eyes to the Son of God, hanging 
from the cross, and say: 


We adore Thee, O Christ, and we 
bless Thee. 

Because by Thy holy cross Thou hast 
redeemed the world. 


Sunday 
of Jesus Christ 


laden with the fragrant blossoms of 
spring; the organ peals forth anthems 
of joy and of gratitude. For He that 
was dead lives again, He that was con- 
quered has emerged victorious from 
the grave. 

A few hours ago, our hearts heavy 
with sadness and compassion, we con- 
templated the sufferings of Our Blessed 
Saviour. We saw Him captured by 
His enemies, we beheld Him afflicted 
with every possible form of physical 
and mental torment, we gazed on Him 
racked with pain on the cross until 
finally death put an end to His agony. 
And in the early evening of Good Fri- 
day His bruised and blood-stained 
body was taken down from the cross 
by a few of His faithful followers and 
laid in a tomb. A great stone was 
rolled before the entrance of the tomb, 
and a band of Roman soldiers was de- 
tailed to stand guard, lest the disciples 
of Christ attempt to remove the body 
by stealth. To all appearances Christ 
had failed utterly and soon would be 
forgotten. His enemies were exul- 
tant. ‘‘Now,” they said, “this false 
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prophet, this self-styled king, is de- 
feated forever. He who claimed to 
have power over life and death is 
Himself dead and buried. We have 
triumphed.” And many of the fol- 
lowers of Christ, shocked and be- 
wildered, found themselves wondering 
if perhaps, after all, the claims of their 
Master had not been the fancies of a 
disordered imagination, the dreams of a 
visionary. 


Triumph of the Risen Christ 


But with the dawn on the first day 
of the week came the answer. In the 
early hours of that first Easter Sun- 
day the soul returned to that cold body 
in the silent tomb, the heart throbbed 
again, the blood again coursed through 
the veins, the face that had borne the 
marks of pain and ignominy was suf- 
fused with beauty, and Christ came 
forth from the tomb, never again to 
suffer or to die but to live forever in 
power and glory. He still retained 
the wounds in His hands and feet and 
side, to prove that this was in truth 
the same body that had been nailed to 
the cross, and to give us a vivid re- 
minder of the eternal love of God for 
man, manifested through the Victim 
of Calvary. To give unquestionable 
proof of the reality of His Resurrection 
He appeared time and time again in 
the course of the forty days He re- 
mained on earth—sometimes to indi- 
viduals, sometimes to large groups. 
He bade them touch His body to as- 
sure themselves that it was true, living 
flesh and not an apparition; He spoke 
with them at length and ate with 
them. Thus He provided mankind 
for all time with convincing proof that 
the Man who died on Calvary mirac- 
ulously returned to life on the third 
day afterwards. 


The Resurrection Seals His Teaching 


We rejoice on Easter Sunday, in the 
first place because the Resurrection 
was the supreme triumph of Christ 
and a convincing sign of the divine 
approval of His teaching. When He 
was asked, shortly before His death, 
what sign He could offer in support of 
His preaching, He replied that He 
would give -the sign of Jonas the 
prophet—that just as Jonas spent 
three days and three nights in the fish 
which had swallowed him, so He Him- ° 
self would spend three days and three 
nights in the bosom of the earth. And, 
as the time of His Passion approached, 
He repeated over and over again the 
prediction that on the third day after 
His death He would rise again. 
Hence, the Resurrection of Our Lord 
stamped on His teaching the seal of 
divine approval. When Hecame forth 
from the tomb on the first Easter 
Sunday He proved to friend and foe 
alike that He was what He claimed to 
be, the teacher of divine truth, the 
great Prophet who was to complete 
the deposit of divine revelation, the 
true Son of God. And to-day the 
Resurrection is just as convincing an 
argument for the truth of Christ’s 
doctrine as it was on the day when the 
angel announced to the holy women: 
“He is risen; He is not here.” And 
any fair-minded person who makes a 
thorough study of the historical proofs 
of the Resurrection and of its bearing 
on Christ’s teaching must conclude 
that Christianity is a true religion and 
must acknowledge Christ as the Son of 
the living God. 


Reenactment of Resurrection in the Life 
of the Church 


There is another reason for great 
joy on Easter Sunday—because in the 
Resurrection of Christ the Catholic 
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Church beholds the exemplar of the 
victory which she herself has won, 
time and time again, down through the 
ages. The Church is the Mystical 
Body of Christ, and in the life of the 
Church are reproduced the various 
phases of His earthly life. - Like 
Christ, the Church teaches as one hav- 
ing authority, like Christ she bids men 
seek first the kingdom of heaven, like 
Christ she is uncompromising when 
the law of God is at stake. And like 
Christ, the Church is hated by many, 
she is frequently the object of cruel, 
inhuman persecution. Often in the 
. history of the Church it has happened 
that her enemies have thrown down 
her altars and slain her priests and 
boasted that they have made the 
Catholic religion a dead letter, just as 
the enemies of Christ boasted that 
they had put an end to Him and His 
teachings. Even in our own day we 
have witnessed such a savage persecu- 
tion of the Church by the Communistic 
government of Russia in the lands it 
has subjugated. But always and ever 
it has happened that the miracle of 
the first Easter was repeated, and the 
Catholic Church arose from the tomb 
of persecution stronger and more 
beautiful than before, rendered even 
more glorious by the wounds she has 
received. When will the enethies of 
the Church realize that they cannot 
destroy her, because the life that 
throbs in her bosom is the same im- 
mortal life that came forth from the 
tomb on the day of the Resurrection? 
The scribes and Pharisees who hated 
Christ are dead and forgotten, Judas 
and Pilate and Herod are remembered 
only because they failed so egregiously 
in the attempt to conquer Him; but 
Christ still lives in glory and triumph. 
So will the enemies of the Catholic 
Church be overcome by her. When 


‘Christ. 


their names are buried in oblivion or 
recalled only with scorn and ridicule, 
the Church will still be living on, teach- 
ing mankind the way to eternal life, 
enriching the souls of men with divine 
grace, inviting sinners to repent and 
comforting the sorrowing. For on the 
brow of the Catholic Church rests the 
gleaming diadem of immortality, be- 
cause the Son of God promised that 
against her the gates of hell should 


never prevail. 


Pledge of Our Resurrection 


There is a third reason for rejoicing 
on Easter Sunday, because the Res- 
urrection of Christ exemplifies the 
glorious destiny prepared for each of 
His faithful followers. To each of us 
He has promised a triumphant res- 
urrection: “I am the resurrection 
and the life; he who believes in Me, 
even if he die, shall live’ (John, xi. 25). 
Our body shall indeed crumble into 
dust; but at the last day it will rise 
again from the tomb to be re-united 
with our soul and to live eternally in 
the bliss and glory of Christ’s king- 
dom. There pain and sorrow will be 
no more, and every craving of our 
heart will be satisfied in the everlast- 
ing possession of God. When we con- 
sider this consoling doctrine, death 
loses its terrors. But we must re- 
member that the condition necessary 
to merit this happiness is loyalty to 
We must be Christians not 
merely in name but also in deed. We 
must be willing to renounce all that 
the world can give rather than sacri- 
fice the precious treasure of divine 
grace. We must be strong and coura- 
geous in the hour of temptation, re- 
solved that even the most alluring 
object shall not separate us from the 
friendship of God. We must bear 
bravely and patiently the crosses that 
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come to us, for only those who follow 
in the footsteps of the suffering Christ 
shall share in the glory of the risen 
Christ. 


Encouraging Thought for To-Day 


In these troubled days, when there 
is so much darkness and misery in the 
world, when the hearts of men are 
filled with discouragement and fear, 
it is good for us to reflect on the en- 
couraging truths which Easter Sunday 
brings to those privileged to possess 
the Catholic faith. Whatever evils 
may surround us, we can exclaim in the 
words of to-day’s Gradual: ‘This is 
the day which the Lord hath made; 


let us be glad and rejoice therein.’ 
Whatever the future may hold in store 
for mankind, Christ and His Church 
will live forever, pointing to men and 
to nations the way to peace and hap- 
piness. And those who heed the 
teachings of Christ and of His Church 
will know true contentment and tran- 
quillity of soul. For whatever afflic- 
tions life may bring to them, they 
know that One who has loved them 
with an eternal love awaits them be- 
yond the grave to receive them into a 
kingdom where peace and joy shall 
take the place of pain and sorrow, 
and where faith shall be rewarded with 
the everlasting vision of God. 


Low Sunday 
The Peace of Christ 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Our Lord wished peace to His disciples 
when He appeared to them after His 
Resurrection. 

(2) We too should have the peace of Christ in 
our souls. 

(3) We must have peace with ourselves by 
the regulation of our inordinate 
passions. 

(4) We must have peace with all our fellow- 
men of whatever race or nationality. 

(5) We must have peace with God through 
sanctifying grace. 

(6) The troubled world of to-day will find 
only in Christ the peace it seeks. 


In simple yet dramatic language the 
Gospel of this Sunday narrates the 
first appearance of Jesus Christ to His 
Apostles after His resurrection from 
the grave. Deeply significant was 
the form of greeting employed by Our 
Divine Saviour on that occasion: 
“‘Peace be to you.”’ To the disciples, 


enthralled at the sight of their risen 
Master in the radiant beauty of His 
glorified humanity, these gentle words 


were not only a manifestation of His 
love for them but were also an as- 
surance of His full forgiveness of the 
weakness and the ingratitude they had 
shown during the bitter hours of His 
Passion. When He had fallen into 
the clutches of His enemies, the dis- 
ciples had fled in terror and, with the 
exception of John who had the courage 
to stand beneath the cross, they had 
not dared to profess themselves His 
followers, lest they share His fate. 
In all justice Christ could have re- 
fused to manifest Himself to the dis- 
ciples after His Resurrection, on the 
principle that, since they had been 
unwilling to share His ignominy, they 
were unworthy to share His glory. 
At least, He could have reproved them 
for their cowardice. But in the gentle, 
affectionate soul of Jesus Christ every 
thought of resentment and every in- 
clination to retaliation were over- 
shadowed by the realization that the 
disciples had been His faithful and 
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constant companions during the three 
years of His public ministry, and that 
their failure to remain by Him in the 
hour of His need was due to timidity 
rather than to malice. And so, when 
He stood before the little band as- 
sembled in a secluded room on the 
afternoon of the first Easter Sunday, 
He gave not the slightest sign of re- 
proach, but with a countenance aglow 
with love and gladness He spoke 
the affectionate message that surged 
from the depths of His Divine Heart: 
““Peace be to you.” 


Christ’s Greeting To-Day 


If Our Lord were to appear visibly 
in any assembly of His followers to- 
day, I feel sure that His first words 
would be that same greeting: ‘‘Peace 
be to you.” For the sum and sub- 
stance of Christ’s doctrine and the 
entire purpose of His earthly mission 
can be synthesized in that single word: 
“Peace.” If we analyze what peace 
signifies, as He used the term, we shall 
see that in wishing peace to His dis- 
ciples Our Lord desired for them all 
that a human being needs to fulfill 
his God-given destiny and to attain to 
happiness both in time and in eternity. 

To possess true peace, a person must 
first be at peace with himself. This 
means that he must regulate properly 
all the elements of his own nature, 
subordinating the lower to the higher, 
the material to the spiritual. The 
desires of the body must be kept in 
subjection to the guidance of the soul. 
Paradoxical though it seems, this kind 
of peace demands a constant conflict 
on the battlefield of man’s own heart 
against those implacable foes, his own 
evil inclinations. As long as a person 


resists the sinful propensities of his 
own fallen nature, he enjoys that 
sovereign peace that is more consoling 


and more satisfying than the fruit of 
any external conquest. Any com- 
promise with the enemy in this internal 
conflict, any concession to the inor- 
dinate demands of our passions, only 
accentuates the strife and disorder, 
instead of bringing us peace. 


Peace with Our Fellow-Man 


The second factor of the peace which 
Christ wishes us is peace with our 
fellow-men. In the Christian sense, 
this means much more than merely 
abstaining from evil deeds against our 
neighbor and much more than mere 
external cordiality and courtesy. 
Peace with our fellow-man, as Christ 
requires us to practise it, must be 
based on a strong, supernatural love 
towards every other human being. 
Our Lord often proposed this as an 
essential element of His moral code 
and as the vital proof of fellowship 
with Him—the distinguishing mark 
of those who are His genuine disciples. 
To foster this love in our hearts we 
must accustom ourselves to behold in 
every one of our fellow-creatures a 
being made to the image and likeness 
of God and redeemed by the blood of 
Jesus Christ. It is only when our as- 
sociations with all our fellow-men, 
whatever their race or nationality, are 
invested with this supernatural qual- 
ity that we shall taste the peace which 
Christ wishes us to enjoy. 

It is not easy to practise this type 
of Christian love for our neighbor. 
It means that we must forgive all who 
have done us wrong. It means that we 
must not bear any hatred or desire of 
revenge towards the people of those 
nations with which we were lately en- 
gaged in deadly combat. This re- 
quires us to suppress our natural feel- 
ings of dislike and resentment, which 
at times is a difficult task. Yet, 
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Christ gave us the example of this sub- 
lime measure of love by offering up 
His prayers and the merits of His 
death on the cross even for those who 
had nailed Him to that gibbet of in- 
famy. And if we imitate His gener- 
ous love by including all our fellow- 
men without exception in our affec- 
tions, we shall experience a peace that 
is unknown to the revengeful man, 
whose heart is tossed hither and 
thither by the storm of his angry pas- 
sions like a frail bark on the tempes- 
tuous sea. 


Peace with God 


The third and highest element of 
Christ’s peace is peace with God. A 
person possesses this peace when his 
soul is free from sin and adorned with 
the beautiful supernatural quality of 
sanctifying grace. A person may have 
wealth in abundance and all the other 
means of enjoying life—health, lei- 
sure, culture; but if he is devoid of 
sanctifying grace, there is a vacancy 
in his heart that no created good can 
fill, a yearning that becomes more and 
more poignant with the passing of the 
years. Fifteen centuries ago St. 
Augustine tersely expressed the prin- 
ciple on which man’s need of peace 
with God is based: ‘Our heart was 
made for Thee, O God, and it is rest- 
less till it rests in Thee.” i 

Peace with God is not difficult to ac- 
quire and to maintain. The chief 
means available to Catholics is the 
frequent reception of the Sacraments. 
Human friendship is necessarily lim- 
ited to a small circle of intimate as- 
sociates, but the friendship of God is 
offered to all, and to each of His friends 
God gives the privilege of His infinite 
love. This friendship will never be 
terminated by God. It is only when 
man by a deliberate grave sin makes 


himself the enemy of God that the 
bond is broken. Yet, even then our 
Heavenly Father is ready to restore 
His friendship if the sinner seeks re- 
conciliation with true repentance. 

It is one of the unfathomable mys- 
teries of divine love that the omni- 
potent Creator yearns for the return 
of every sinner who has strayed from 
His sheltering arms. Our _ Lord 
graphically portrayed this aspect of 
divine love by depicting the Almighty 
as the Father of the prodigal, who 
ever longs for His son’s return, and 
when the ungrateful sinner does re- 
turn, immediately restores him to the 
place in the family circle he had for- 
feited by his dissolute conduct. 


International Peace 


Much attention is being given to-day 
to the establishment of a firm and last- 
ing peace among the nations of the 
earth. Statesmen are holding con- 
ferences; economists are proposing 
material means of fostering friendship 
among the different countries; so- 
ciologists are suggesting ways of 
smoothing over racial and national 
antagonisms. Yet, every honest per- 
son must admit that these methods 
are very inadequate. He is an op- 
timist, indeed, who believes that there 
is more peace in the world to-day than 
there was seven years ago at the out- 
break of the great war—the war which 
was to end all wars and bring about 
peace in all nations. There is still 
much oppression and injustice on 
earth; there is still much distrust 
and deception between governments. 
We all know that it would not re- 
quire much provocation to start an- 
other world war, far more terrible 
than those which have been fought 
within the space of a single genera- 
tion. When will men learn that the 
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only solid basis of peace is the doc- 
trine of love for God and love for one 
another, preached by Jesus Christ 
nineteen centuries ago? 

But, if nations will not adopt the 
only true way to peace, we as indivi- 
duals should accept it by conquering 
our own passions, by entertaining 
genuine charity towards our fellow- 
men and by preserving the grace of 
God in our souls. Then whatever 


discord and conflict may prevail in 
the world around us, we shall enjoy 
the true peace of soul that is the re- 
ward of the faithful followers of Jesus 
Christ, and we shall taste of the joy 
that filled the hearts of the disciples 
on the first Easter Sunday, when their 
Divine Master appeared to them with a 
smile on His countenance, and on His 
lips the blessed greeting: ‘‘Peace be to 
you.” 
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Book Reviews 


The Fathers and the Priest of To- 
Day.—The parish missioner, because he 
is a stranger to the congregation, can 
speak with a freedom and a force from 
which the local clergy are inhibited. 
Thus, one pastor observed as he listened 
to a missioner inveighing against preva- 
lent sins of the day to his people: 
“There’s why I have missions. They 
(his parishioners) might bridle at such 
frankness from me and my assistants.” 
The Fathers of the Church can speak with a 
far. greater freedom and force than the 
parish missioner or retreat-master, and we 
are not resentful. Nay, we are profoundly 
impressed. They can rebuke us fiercely 
and hurl frightful threats at us, and we 
take it because their sincerity is estab- 
lished, their sanctity is canonized, their 
wisdom proved. They speak the mind of 
Christ beyond a doubt. In his recently 
published work,’ Father Heston has 
shrewdly engaged the Fathers of the 
Church to give himself and his fellow- 
priests a retreat, for the book began as a 
private study and meditation. No living 
retreat-master would dare say such things 
to us, though no living retreat-master 
worth his salt would question their right 
to be said. 

Father Heston has not merely added 
pages on the priesthood to ‘“Bartlett’s 
Quotations.” He has not eschewed the 
onus of authorship and merely strung to- 
gether the salient patristic admonitions to 
the priesthood. Like a good lawyer, he 
has thoroughly worked up his case, so 
that each witness and exhibit falls neatly 
and meaningfully into place. This is no 
jumble or welter of quotations, but a firm 
textile, of which the Fathers’ utterances 
are the lustrous pile. 

The Fathers pull no punches. If you 
are nervous or scrupulous, you probably 
should avoid this book for the time being. 
A reader may rise from this book wanting 


1 The Priest of the Fathers. By Edward L. 
Heston, C.S.C. (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.). 


to make a thorough general confession of 
his life since ordination and to begin his 
ministry all over again. Patristic utter- 
ance is as penetrating as a cold draft, and 
sets your conscience sneezing. 

For instance, a priest may relish the 
fact of his personal probity. Like the 
young man in the Gospel, keeping the 
Commandments is old stuff to him. But 
his ministry may be much too sedate and 
circumscribed, and lack the expansiveness 
and ferreting of zeal. In other words, 
his sedentary probity leaves an opening, 
like a prize-fighter blithely counting the 
crowd or nodding to his friends at the 
ringside, and St. Chrysostom lands a 
Sunday punch: ‘‘Even though a priest’s 
life be altogether blameless, he will be 
plunged into hell along with sinners if he 
has not taken a zealous interest in all those 
who have been entrusted to him. Not in- 
frequently he will be free of all sin himself, 
and yet he may be lost for not having 
worked as zealously as he could to prevent 
sin in others.” 

Another priest may have always thought 
of himself as sent solely to the house of 
Israel. He has never had a crumb of 
concern for the ‘‘whelps,’’ as a pagan woman 
described her ilk in a famous exchange 
with Our Lord. One church (or no church) 
might be as good as another, for all the 
thought he has ever given to disabusing 
non-Catholics of their errors or helping 
them to see the light. But along comes 
St. Chrysostom again and drops an atomic 
bomb on his religious chauvinism: ‘‘There 
should be no limit to the priest’s efforts to 
bring back separated brethren to the unity 
of the Church.” 

Another priest is irreproachable by 1915 
standards, but has no stomach for this 
new-fangled ‘‘social consciousness”’ stuff— 
with curates poring over Father Cronin’s 
“Economic Analysis and Problems,” or 
getting mixed up in youth centers and 
labor schools. Such activity, he thinks, is 
clearly extra-curricular for a priest, and 
would only secularize our ministry and 
outlook. But out of the archaic past 
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Chrysostom marches again into his study, 
and there is no crying down one of the 
greatest Fathers of the Church. And 
Chrysostom says: ‘‘We cannot be satis- 
fied with being ready for only one type of 
warfare. The war in which we are en- 
gaged has many aspects, and different 
enemies are manceuvering against us from 
different sides. Not all of them attack 
with the same weapons; they do not-all 
adopt the same tactics. One single weak 
point in our defense is enough to let the 
devil push his legions through and plunder 
the sheepfold. What is the use of being 
invincible against the pagans if we crack 
under the attacks of the Jews? What 
profit is there in vanquishing both pagans 
and Jews if we fall into the ambushes of 
the Manicheans; or in routing the Manich- 
eans if in the meantime the Fatalists suc- 
ceed in ravaging the flock of Christ?” 
Supply Modernists or Protestants (say) for 
“‘Manicheans” and Communists for ‘‘Fata- 
lists,’’ and Chrysostom is as fresh as the 
coffee after the first Mass. 

Another priest has a great love of study, 
and his people refer to him with awe as a 
savant. But St. Gregory is skeptical of 
such consuming scholarship in a parish 
priest, and minces no words in saying so: 
“Such individuals are guilty of harming as 
many persons as they could have helped by 
making themselves servants of the public. 
What can be the mentality of a man who is 
in a position to help others, but who pre- 
fers his own solitude to the welfare of his 
neighbor when, in order to help many, the 
Son of God came from the bosom of the 
Father into the public eye?” 

When we arrive at middle age and begin 
to sense that our time for self-improvement 
is growing short, we may become intolerant 
of reading anything but the very best on 
any serious subject. We want the Gospels 
supplemented by writers who truly reflect 
the Mind of Christ, and the Church 
vouches for that in the case of the Fathers. 
They are austere, but Truth and Reality 
are austere, of which they are, par excel- 
lence, the exponents. We should be grate- 
ful to an author like Father Heston who 
has taken the pains to process their vol- 
uminous writings and give us the neat sub- 
stance of what they said. And it were 
foolhardy to neglect the Fathers when 
they come to us in so readable a form, 


since we shall probably encounter just 
such austere standards at the Judgment 
Seat. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Puritan Preaching.— Nearly all Ameri- 
cans born outside the New England tra- 
dition assume that little of value can be 
learned from books about the Puritans— 
unless it be lessons in bigotry and nar- 
row-mindedness. This assumption is 
really most unfortunate, revealing, as it 
does, that lack of tolerance so often 
noted in those who are forever prattling 
about intolerance. That the Puritan 
New England of the Hookers and the 
Eliots, of the Cottons and the Mathers, has 
exercised a notable influence on the Ameri- 
can way of life is an incontrovertible fact. 
Even to-day that influence is definitely 
perceptible. The primary source of that 
influence was the Puritan pulpit. 

A recently published work is devoted to 
a study of that pulpit during the first five 
decades of its existence. A prize essay 
of the Frank S. Brewer Fund, this work is 
one in a series of studies in church history 
written from a non-Catholic viewpoint. 
In eight well-documented chapters, Babette 
May Levy, a member of the faculty of 
Hunter College in New York City, has 
presented the fruits of her research on such 
subjects as: the background and education 
of the early New England preachers; the 
doctrines and the politics which they pro- 
claimed; the form and the style of their 
sermons; and an evaluation of their hom- 
iletical accomplishments. Supplemented 
by a good general bibliography on New 
England history, the author’s study rests 
on the extant printed sermons of the first 
Puritan evangels to preach in that ter- 
ritory. 

Priests who take up this book will find 
it interesting. The early religious his- 
tory of our country is a field which offers 
valuable information to our clergy. John 
Cotton, Thomas Hooker, Richard Mather 
and John Davenport were all powerfully 
influential Puritan preachers whose names 
were once household words in Protestant 
New England. They helped mould the 


1 Preaching in the First Half-Century of 
New England History.. By Babette May 
Levy (The American Society of Church 
History, vii + 215 pages). 
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thought of Colonial America. What 
Bossuet and Bourdaloue were to seven- 
teenth-century France, these men were to 
the austere colonists of seventeenth-cen- 
tury Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


They preached with boundless energy. 


and apostolic zeal. They were also most 
uncharitable. They hated Catholics. 
John Cotton—quite dispassionately—ad- 
vocated the execution of all Catholics. 
His appraisal of the Catholic Church— 
and it is a fair specimen of Puritan pulpit 
opinion—is expressed in an attack he 
launches against the Church of Rome for 
calling herself the Spouse of Christ: ‘‘Is 
not this a good word for a common Harlot, 
the mother of Harlots, the lewdest Harlot 
that ever the earth bore...?” Intolerance 
in. America has a long history, but we can 
thank God that Americans of to-day sel- 
dom hear anything comparable to Cotton’s 
ranting. 

This book is also interesting for the light 
it casts on the present state of disintegra- 
tion of Protestant creeds. If the early 
Puritan divines were often bigoted, they 
were also men of many admirable qualities. 
They had definite beliefs, and they did not 
hesitate to proclaim them. They en- 
gaged in no prudent palavering. They 
had a flaming devotion to Our Saviour. 
Many of their sermons show that they 
were much closer to the Catholic Church, 
which they hated, than their more gracious 
modern successors who are pleased to 
preach a confused and semi-creedless 
broadmindedness. 

If there is an unsatisfactory chapter in 
this book at all, it is the last. There an 
effort is made to measure the success of 
Puritan preaching. This effort is not suc- 
cessful, because the author seeks but never 
finds the criterion by which this preaching 
can be judged. 

DANIEL U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 


Varia.—“‘Chungking Listening Post,” 
by Fr. Mark Tennien,' is not a diplo- 
matic diary nor a revelation of secret 
diplomacy and underground work, but an 
interesting relation of the impact of war and 
revolution upon the Chinese people and 


1 With sixteen pages of illustrations and 
maps (Creative Age Press, New York City). 


especially upon Catholics. Father Ten- 
nien of Maryknoll was asked by Bishop 
Louis Jantzen, Vicar Apostolic of Chung- 
king, to help in the distribution of funds, 
food and clothing destined for the mission. 
In this gigantic work he met many mis- 
sionaries, bankers, and military officers. 
The volume contains a loosely connected 
narration of incidents that happened in 
northern and southern China. The author 
was responsible for the lives of many 
Americans and Chinese. He tells some 
accounts of the GI’s in China. He broad- 
cast over the Chungking station XGOY. 
Although the Japanese tried to locate this 
station and bombed Chungking con- 
stantly, the station held out till the last. 
This book gives a good idea of the life and 
hardships of the Chinese war-time missions. 
It is interestingly written, and on account of 
its variety of topics will be welcome to any 
class of reader and will make an ideal gift. 
“Heroes of the Cross,”’ by Fr. Marion A. 
Habig, O.F.M.,? now issued in a revised 
and enlarged edition, is of unusual im- 
portance for the life of the American 
Church. The book was originally pub- 
lished in 1939 but soon disappeared from 
the market owing to the dissolution of the 
firm which published it. The new edition 
has about thirty per cent of new material. 
The new Foreword, by the Most Rev. John 
Mark Gannon of Erie, states that the 
material in this work was the principal 
historical source for the petition for the 
summary process of Beatification of all 
American martyrs about whom sufficient 
data would be found. The new Appendix, 
given after the Index, contains ten chap- 
ters of additions and revisions. The most 
important of these is a new American 
Martyrology listing 116 names including 
Religious, secular priests, and laity. The 
work is still in an evolutionary state, and 
more study and research will be required 
to bring it to perfection. But the re- 
viewer agrees with Bishop Gannon in say- 
ing that “‘it is a great book, a timely and 
valuable contribution to sound American 
history and idealism.” It remains that the 
faithful offer prayers for the successful com- 
pletion of this great cause. 
KiLian J. Hennricu, O.F.M. Cap., A.M. 


? St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 
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